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French Towns of Photographic Interest 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


SIHIS article does not attempt to act 
in the capacity of a guide-book nor 





the result of intensive study over a 
period of many years and of twelve 
visits to France for the especial purpose of 
becoming better acquainted with towns and 
localities usually overlooked by or unknown to 
the average tourist. To be sure, there are other 
beautiful parts of France well worth the visit of 
the amateur photographer; but in this article I 
shall confine myself to a brief outline of my 
suggestions with regard to towns to visit which, 
in my opinion, offer the average or the advanced 
amateur photographer pictorial opportunities. 

First, let me answer the questions which will 
naturally be asked by the reader who wishes to 
know what photographic equipment to take, 
how to use it, where supplies may be obtained, 
and what kind to buy. My replies to the 
questions are based on my personal experience 
and should not be taken as implying that other 
equipment or methods are valueless. On the 
contrary, there are so many excellent outfits, 
makes of plates, films and papers that, used 
intelligently, will yield satisfactory results. How- 
ever, here I am frankly giving my personal 
opinions for what they may be worth to the 
reader. Now let me answer some of the questions 
which are often asked. 

Camera? The best you can afford. Lens? A 
high-grade anastigmat, by all means. Size? 
2144x314, 34x44 or 4x5, according to the 
seriousness of the endeavor. Plate or film? 
Roll-film or filmpacks. No plates. Camera 
suggestions: Ica camera with Zeiss Tessar lens, 
either 214 x 314 or 3144 x 414 or Eastman Speed 
Graphic 4 x 5 used with filmpack. For the seri- 
ous worker I suggest taking along three filmpack 
holders—one to hold a pack for subjects of 


normal lighting to be developed normally—one 
for contrasty subjects to be developed three- 
quarters time or what you deem proper and the 
third in case of breakage. The advantage of 
the Speed Graphic is ground-glass focusing for 
near work and infinity lock for usual subjects, 
adaptability to quick change of lenses of different 
focal lengths and great variety of shutter-speeds. 
A lens of minimum focal length covering size of 
plate is valuable in city-work; thus two lenses of 
different focal lengths are very useful. A lens of 
the order of the Kalosat might be a profitable 
third for special pictorial interpretations pro- 
vided you make a study of how to use it to best 
express your mood and duplicate important sub- 
jects with a “‘sharp”’ lens. 

For those not particularly interested in photo- 
graphy, but desiring fine clear photographic 
notes, the 214 x 314 roll-film camera is compact 
and light. Buy the best: for you don’t go to 
Europe every month. Rightly exposed and 
rightly developed the 2144 x 314 instrument with 
fine anastigmat lens ensures a sharp negative 
that will enlarge to 8x 10 or 11 x 14. For usual 
pictures set camera at infinity, when close— 
measure by tape-line or learn to pace accurately. 
Don’t guess. Sharp pictures are a joy. Out-of- 
focus ones are a bitter disappointment. You are 
not in a foreign city every day, so work with 
care. 

Best working-speed: One twenty-fifth of a 
second where there is no motion, such as pedes- 
trians and vehicles; one-fiftieth where there is. 
The most useful stops are F/8 and F/11, or in 
between, for shutter set at one twenty-fifth, 
according to subject and light-condition. This 
in a good light will give detail in shadows and 
avoid too much contrast. Rarely use F/16 
except in south. Purchase an exposure guide. 
Burroughs Wellcome & Company’s Exposure 
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Calculator is very valuable and simple. 
it for exposure and focusing-data and carry it. 
If used, your results will be vour reward. A 
good rule is to set shutter at one twenty-fifth 
and stop down all the light-condition will allow 
for the type of subject according to calculator. 
Keep your foreground clear of humanity and 
obstructions. Get a clean path to your subject: 
and your subject proper is only that which 
interests you—that which urges you to make 
the picture, but not all the neighborhood about it. 

European photographic supplies: Stick to one 
film and get to know its possibilities. The Kodak 
film is everywhere. See that it is dated at least 
six months ahead before making a purchase. 
Be sure to inspect the date of film yourself. A 
letter or telegram addressed to the Kodak 
Company, Rue de la Paix, Paris, ordering a 
supply of fresh films sent to you at a given 
address C. O. D., will receive prompt attention. 

Development: Buy a developing-tank, develop- 
ing-powders, thermometer, hypo and, in case of 
filmpacks, a changing-bag large enough to enclose 
your tank when full of developer, the cage, the 
filmpack, and your hands. Load cage, put in 
tank, close, remove from the bag, and develop, 
paying strict attention to the temperature and 
time as per instructions in tank-booklet. Wash, 
put in hypo, wash one hour. A chamber-utensil 
makes a good hypo dish. If you must have your 
work developed for you, do not trust many 
exposed films to a photo-finisher; but leave only 
one roll or so at a time, instructing him that you 
want to have negatives of such a density and 
contrast that you may enlarge from them and 
maintain a sky-tone. If you do not, he will 
overdevelop and you will have too much contrast. 
If you will not develop films yourself or find a 
satisfactory photo-finisher, now and then have a 
few negatives developed to check up your 
exposures, focus and to see that your camera is 
not leaking light. Pack the rest of your undevel- 
oped films carefully among dry underclothes 
and bring them home, provided they are not 
over three months old, to some photo-finisher 
who will do careful and clean work. Always 
keep negatives separated from each other by 
means of a film-book such as the Kensington or 
by interlaying soft tissue-paper between them 
and inserting according to towns or districts in an 
envelope. Write on the film margin the subject 
as soon as possible; or, sooner or later, you will 
forget. Do not handle negatives too much. In 
having your work printed use the best of paper; 
for plucky, sharp negatives, professional portrait 
paper. If you do the printing yourself, try 


Professional Cyko No. 5, Double Weight, or 
Haloid Portraya, especially their Parchment 





Study 





Antique, leaving a wide margin by matting. A 
beautiful way to print your best negatives is on 
double-size paper, making a folder thus: 





Remember that. in photography the more 
pleasing pictures are not general views, but vistas, 
old doorways, a house, a road, an old cross, bits 
of a church, and so on; not a bird’s-eye view of a 
great mass of material. Mountain-top pictures 
are very uninteresting and so are the hackneyed 
subjects. Try to get the unusual, and put some 
care into it, for it will repay you. It is of course 
interesting to make some views of your friends 
in well-known spots; but make a duplicate 
without them. A good rule is to rarely make 
pictures of them, if you are in for pictorial work: 
for Americans and today’s costumes do not 
belong with the usual European subjects. Don’t 
have them stand like ramrods looking at the 
camera, or the natives either for that matter. 
Read a book on composition. Poore’s ‘‘Pictorial 
Composition” is good. Get the chief rules in 
your mind and your work will repay you and 
delight your friends, and not bore them. 

In closing I repeat again—purchase the best 
camera and lens your pocket-book will allow. 
Remember to regard it as a scientific instrument 
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as Europeans do, and not a toy as most Americans 
do. Learn its possibilities. You will never regret 
it, for pictures are an index to memory and good 
ones are a joy. 

For those who desire an ideal recording type 
of instrument in travel, yet a specialised camera, 
I recommend the Richard Verascope, a French 
stereoscopic camera, small, compact, and precise. 
Besides producing sharp, lifelike pictures to be 
viewed by a stereoscope, the negatives will yield 
enlargements up to 8 x 10 or larger. In this case 
use only plates—I prefer Gevaert Sensima Ortho. 
Money can be saved by purchasing this camera in 
France; but the other cameras referred to had 
better be procured in America. 





Route 

Tabulated below are a number of towns of 
France rich in pictorial possibilities. Le Havre is 
a very convenient landing-port, the only port 
at which steamers dock at a pier, and is served 
by the Cunard and the French lines, all good 
boats. We will begin there and make a sort of 
circle around France, keeping away from hack- 
neyed places as much as possible. 

Le Havre—Water-front, old buildings. 

Etretat—Fishing-boats, fanciful cliffs, 
houses. (Near Havre.) 

Honfleur—Ancient port, fishing-boats, quaint 
streets, inner harbor, old houses and landscapes, 
artist’s haunt. (Across the river from Havre.) 

Lisieux—Quaint streets, timber houses of 15th 
and 16th centuries, churches. 

Caudebec—Wonderful old overhanging houses, 
beautiful church, quaint, charming place, artists’ 
haunt. 

Jumiéeges—Beautiful ruined Abbey, founded 
in 7th century in lovely grounds, will amply 
repay photographically. 

Rouen—City of marvelous churches, ancient 
houses, and famous clock-gate. Lots of pictures. 

Les Andelys—Two ancient towns one mile 
apart, with ruin of famous castle on hill. An 
artist-haunt. 

Paris—The old sections of the city and district 
about the Seine will yield many pictures. 

Moret-sur-Loing—Close to the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, an ancient, delightful town on 
the river Loing; old gates, old buildings, river 
vistas, and canal-vistas. An artist-haunt not 
known to many. A good place for a lazy day or 
two at the Hotellerie du Prieure. 

Semur-en-Auxois—Wonderful old feudal-look- 
ing city, high above the river Armangon, with 
towers, walls, gates, numerous picturesque vistas, 
and scenes. A striking place not known to 
tourists. 

Dijon—Center for excursions in Burgundy. 
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The district north and west picturesque. Moun- 
tains and numerous quaint towns. I suggest 
visits to Vézelay, Chateauneuf, Nolay, Beaune, 
Autun, Déle (P. L. M. Motor Buss Center). 

Annecy—Beautifully situated on Lake Annecy 
amid mountains. Town quaint, bisected by 
canals lined with picturesque houses. A center 
of P. L. M. motor-car excursions through mag- 
nificent mountain-passes, past castles, etc. Prin- 
cipal excursions over mountains to Chamonix, 
around Lake Annecy, Aix-les-Bains, etc. 

Talloires on Lake Annecy—One of the most 
picturesque spots in all France. A delightful 
quiet spot for some stay. Hotel de L’Abbaye 
is unique. Gorgeous scenery. 

Chamonix—Situated at the base of Mt. Blanc 
range. Stupendous scenery. 

Annecy to Nice—A three-day motor-car excur- 
sion by the P. L. M. system via Aix-les-Bains, 
Grenoble, Briancon, etc., over magnificent moun- 
tain-passes. 

Mentone—Beautiful spot. See old town for 
pictures. A base from which to do by automo- 
bile the fantastic rock-towns of Peille, Peillon, 
Lucéram, Eze, and numerous other quaint places 
on the French frontier. From Mentone by all 
means cross the Italian border and hire an 
automobile at Ventimiglia for a drive via Cam- 
porosso, Doleceaqua, Isolabona to Pigna and 
Castel Vittori, a chain of the queerest rock- 
towns that will yield many pictures. Tripod 
needed in these human ant-nests, for the exposure 
will be a second or more at F/8 in the crack-like 
tunnels used as streets. The old hill-section of 
Ventimiglia also contains pictures. This is a 
good long day’s excursion from Mentone. 
ports must have visé for Italy. A longer excur- 
sion into Italy to Laigueglia, Alassio, and Albenga 
will repay, using Alassio as a base. 

Nice—Contains little, but it is a motor-car 
base for many excursions that have picturesque 
charm. See list of motor-bus excursions run 
by the American Express, Thomas Cook & Sons, 
and P. L. M. 

St. Paul du 
wonderful medieval 





Pass- 





Var—Northwest of Nice. A 
walled hill-town with at 
least two agreeable inns. Contains numerous 
unusual pictures in and about the ancient 
stronghold. Excursion from St. Paul to Vence, 
St. Jeannet, Tourrettes, Gorge du Loup, Gourdon, 
and Grasse, etc. St. Paul is good for some stay. 
I suggest the Hétellerie de la Colombe d’Or. 

The Estérel—Mountains, queer red rocks, sea, 
and villages. Suggest Théoule as base. 

St.-Tropez and district—Picturesque little port, 
ete. 

Cassis—Picturesque _ fishing-village 
Marseilles. Ruined castle, harbor, etc. 
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Martigues—West of Marseilles, a famous 
artist-resort. Canal, boats, houses, and fishing- 
folk. Primitive. 

Arles—Roman remains, old houses and excur- 
sion to Les Baux, a fantastic ruin of a medieval 
capital. Weird place and setting. 

Avignon—Although the city is much over- 
rated, the adjoining town of Villeneuve-lés- 
Avignon contains numerous pictures, and the 
city is a base for several motor-car excursions of 
the P.L.M. system to Vaison, Orange Gordes, etc. 

Nimes—Roman remains and a center for 
P. L. M. motor-car excursions to Aigues-Mortes, 
one of the great curiosities of France (a medieval 
military town); Le Grau-de-Roi, a small fishing 
port; Uzés, an ancient town with castle; Pont-du- 
Gard, the mightiest Roman remains in Europe, 
and other places. 

Le Puy—An extraordinary and picturesque 
city much frequented by artists. 

Mende and through the Gorges of the Tarn. 

Carcassonne—A most picturesque and noted 
medieval double-walled city. Thence by motor 
via Revel, Lavaur, and Gaillac to Albi, all pictur- 
esque places, or by train to Toulouse. 

Toulouse—Large city, architectural details. 

Albi—Fortified magnificent cathedral, old 
houses, pictures by river through bridge arches. 

Cordes—Ancient picturesque hill-town. Old 
gates, walls, old houses, and view. 

Rocamadour—Most remarkable medieval pil- 
grimage town hanging on the side of a cliff 
above narrow valley. An ideal center of numer- 
ous excursions to ancient towns, mountain- 
scenery, great caves, old castles, Valley of the 
Cele, Valley of the Lot, Valley of the Dordogne, 
all containing interesting material such as cliff 
dwellings, cliff chateaux, chateaux, etc. 

Sarlat—Picturesque houses and streets. 

Les Eyzies—Most picturesque headquarters 
for a section filled with cliff-dwellings, modern and 
prehistoric. Here man dwelt one hundred thou- 
sand years ago in caves, the Reindeer man created 
art-galleries in caves twenty-five thousand years 
ago, and historic man built his rock-habitations ;— 
also, Crystal Cave, etc. All may be entered. 

Périgueux—Slightly interesting. Cathedral, 
old houses, Roman remains, etc. Here you take 
the railroad for Bordeaux. 

Bordeaux—Some pictures. 

La Rochelle—One of the most picturesque 
towns of France, especially for fishing-craft, 
decked out in gorgeous colors with medieval 
background. A delightful place for some length 
of stay. Good beach, lovely park. A homey 


city—not visited by many Americans. 
Vannes, in Brittany—Old houses. 
Auray—Old houses. 











Carnac—The richest center of Europe in mega- 
lithic monuments (so-called Druid Holy City). 
Menhirs, alignments, allées couvertes, dolmens 
and tumuli. Hundreds of these strange monu- 
ments—fascinating and mysterious. 

Pont Aven—Artist-center, pretty little town. 
Hotel Julia is famous. 

Concarneau—Quaint fishing-port with large 
colorful fleet, for years a favorite artist-haunt. 
Boats, costumes, walled island inner town with 
overflow on mainland. Much to be got here. 
Good for some stay, for those who like a slightly 
primitive place. Atlantic Hotel comfortable. 

Quimper—Old houses, costumes, lovely cathe- 
dral. 

Morlaiz—Old timber-houses. 

Lannion—Old timber-houses. 

Dinan—Old houses, pleasant place. 

St. Malo—Picturesque ancient walled seaport 
with boat connection with England, motor-car 
excursion center. A “comfy” town with good 
beach at foot of the ramparts. 

Mont St. Michel—One of the picturesque and 
unique places of France, overrun with tourists. 

Now you can motor via quaint Caen to Dives 
(the famous Inn of William the Conqueror at 
Dives), Deauville, Trouville, and on to Honfleur 
(distance 111 miles) ; and so cross to Le Havre, or 
return to St. Malo and go to Paris, visiting quaint 
Vitré and Chartres on the way. 

The Chateaux of the Loire I have left out, as 
they are hackneyed: also the cathedral towns. 
Alsace and the Pyrenees are worth doing in detail, 
but I have tried to give a consistent route. 


SpeciAL Hints 


A hint or two that will help in travel may be 
of value. The French Government maintains 
in New York an information bureau that will 
gladly answer any questions on the subject of 
travel in France and supply such reading-matter 
as they may have. They also publish a monthly 
sheet called Le Voyageur, the subscription-price 
being one dollar a year. This paper contains 
special descriptive articles, answers popular 
questions, gives numerous itineraries with rail- 
road connections, hotels, points of interest, and 
approximate costs. A letter addressed to The 
French Government’s Tourist Information Office, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

The Guide Michelin is most useful in making 
a choice of hotels. At a glance one can arrive 
at the degree of comfort, the size, and rates of the 
hotels in any town of France. The population 
of each town is stated, its features of interest 
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given, excursions from it and route indicated with 
distances, so that one may easily find his way by 
automobile to any point in France. 

The Michelin Sectional Maps are a joy, for 
they not only give great detail, distances, but indi- 
cate features of unusual interest along the route. 
I wish America had maps as good. 

The Indicateur des Chemins de Fer, the official 
time table of France, not only gives train-service, 
distance, cost of transportation, first, second, and 
third class, but local steamer service and motor- 
bus service. 

The Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railroad, 
known as the P. L. M., has developed an elaborate 
system of auto-car excursions and routes. The 
cars.are spacious and comfortable. Among the 
principal starting-points for these excursions are 
Dijon, Vichy, Avallon, Annecy, Chamonix, 
Geneva, Belfort, Grenoble, Besancon, Nice, 
Ajaccio (Corsica), Hyéres, Marseilles, Algiers, 
Avignon, Nimes, and Le Puy. Besides this vast 
system, every tourist-center has its motor-bus 
excursions. 

The French Government’s Tourist Office at 
New York will quote you the prices of The Guide 
Michelin, maps, time-table, the P. L. M. autocar 
folder, and others; and, in most cases, furnish 
them at once. 

Automobiles may be secured outside of Paris 
generally for one and a half to two francsa 
kilometer for a distance of one hundred or more 
kilometers a day—you paying for the driver’s 
food, or, in the case of a journey of some days, 
allowing the chauffeur about fifty francs a day 
for his expenses. Eight kilometers equals five 
miles; so divide a given distance by eight and 
multiply by five, and you have it in miles. 

Lastly, the more French history you know, the 
better you will appreciate your trip; but take the 
tip and select those written with human interest 
and not in dry-as-bone style. Thomas E. Wat- 
son’s “‘History of France,’”’ in two volumes (Mac- 
millan Company), is written in an interesting 





breezy manner from an American standpoint. 
His “Napoleon” is good. Read also of Louis 
XVIII and Napoleon III. Plan your route and 
read it up, making notes as you read. On Paris 
you cannot find a better or more fascinating 
book than, “So You Are Going to Paris’, by 
Clara E. Laughlin. ‘‘The French and Italian 
Rivieras’”’, by Helena L. Waters, is valuable; 
so are S. Baring Gould’s books, George Warton 
Edward’s, Miltoun’s, Frances M. Gostling’s, 
Clive Holland’s, and scores of others. The 
Muirhead and Baedeker guide-books are dry as 
dust, but indispensable for their data. The 
romances of Alexander Dumas will make the 
historic characters your personal friends. Lady 
Jackson’s works (L. C. Page & Co.) are also 
valuable. 

[Mr. Turner has in preparation a book which 
he has entitled “In Search of the Picturesque 
in Old France”. His one idea is to lead the 
traveler to delightful and interesting spots off 
the usual beaten route, giving in an intimate 
way information that will help others, describe 
the “looks” and atmosphere of each town 
spoken of, the degree of comfort one may expect 
at the hotels, sketch the story of important or 
historic places, and what may be seen on various 
automobile and railroad routes. He is writing 
in an intimate vein, and in no way does he wish 
to encroach on the field of the guide-book. He 
plans a chatty travel-book that ‘“‘will help’. 
Incidentally, Mr. Turner has made thousands of 
photographs of France. 

No doubt many of our readers recall the 
delightful travel-articles by Mr. Turner which 
have appeared in the pages of PHoto-Era 
MaGazineE in the past. Mr. Turner has the 
unusual gift of imparting much practical travel 
and photographic information in a thoroughly 
enjoyable way. His forthcoming book will reveal 
Mr. Turner at his literary and pictorial best—a 
real treat to all lovers of picturesque Old France 
and pictorial photography.—Ebrror.]| 











Titles—Yes and No 


Cc. E. PALMER 


ANY artists experience bewilder- 
4| ment when attempting the decision 
of formal titles for their work; and 
the pictorial photographer is con- 
sidering an important phase of his 
endeavors when trying to reach a solution of the 
problem. 

To name or not, at times, appears to be a 
question among us all. Yet, as the amateur 
photographer progresses to a state of more or 
less justified pride in his trophies, he can hardly 
doubt that each picture is worthy of a name. 
The casual efforts of earlier days usually speak 
for themselves; but as more and more mental 
effort and study enters into picture-making— 
the more children of the brain they become 
the more urgent seems a fitting name to complete 
the pride of paternity, and enhance the interest 
of the picture to the world at large. The impor- 
tance of titles lies in the fact that an improper 
one may mar the beauty of the loveliest print, 
and a fitting one far advance the interest excited 
in behalf of one that might perhaps be casually 
considered. 

Pictorial photography as an art is of such 
comparatively recent origin that the merits 
of the case may be referred to other fields for 
pointers of speculation and precedent. In this 
respect, the problem of photographer and 
painter are alike. Several of the greater artists 
have been rather averse to titles in the stricter 
sense, patterning after the musicians who 
frequently gave their finest efforts numbers to 
distinguish them, and perhaps made their 
value all the greater. This practice is undoubt- 
edly based upon the belief that a real work of 
art should stand upon its own merit devoid of 
any sentimentality suggested by a name. James 
MeNair Whistler held so strongly to this belief 
that when submitting one of his greatest pictures 
to the Salon—his beautiful portrait of his 
mother—he labeled it merely: “A Study in 
Grays’. He afterwards stated that his integrity 
as an artist could not permit him to seek a 
favor for the work in the eyes of the world that 
might be gained by a more intimate title. That 
Whistler was perhaps a bit too strict with himself 
is attested by the admiration of all who have 
ever seen the picture. As in all things else, 
individual tastes enter into the question; but 
as none of us are Whistlers we should not lightly 
pass any legitimate strength or favor we may 
gain from our efforts by the addition of a fitting 
title to our pictorial efforts. 











The bestowal of a title is sometimes most 
happily solved by spontaneous suggestion or by 
most obvious requirement of the subject itself. 
The former case is settled generally even before 
the shutter is opened, and the latter bythe locality 
or person portrayed. The first instance was the 
reason for making the picture, and the second 
was required to avoid confusion and secure a 
proper identification without which the picture 
would lack the interest it deserved. The obvi- 
ously required title was conferred to assist the 
beholder toafuller appreciation and acquaintance 
with the locality or personage. 

The spontaneous title had the picture really 
as a result. A certain idea came to mind, and 
the picture was made as an illustration and 
interpretation of the idea. 

It is quite safe to state, however, that most 
of our efforts will not quite fall into either 
classification, and here our problem begins. Yet, 
there is as much a technique in the selection of 
titles as in the other phases of our artistic 
strivings; and, if we adopt some method, or 
evolve one of our own, the matter becomes 
comparatively simple after all. 

Much of the mental qualifications of the 
successful cartoonist are required in the titling 
of pictures. The success of the cartoonist is 
not so much in the ability of draughtsmanship 
as in being fairly well read and in touch with 
the march of events; whereby an appropriate 
conception may be aptly illustrated “to point 
the moral and adorn the tale”. Those in the 
cultural stage to follow such an intriguing and 
exhaustless hobby as picture-making in any 
medium are bound to be fairly well read, and 
possessed of a wide enough philosophy of “‘mice 
and men” to originate the proper title for the 
proper picture once a little mental discipline 
is exercised; and thereby add another fascinating 
avenue for the discharge of perhaps before 
undiscovered ability. 

Most of us are limited in our hunting-grounds 
to a more or less local scene of activities, save 
for those long awaited and treasured oppor- 
tunities for roving allowed by the annual vaca- 
tion. This being so, the greater proportion of 
our pictures will have been made in series of 
given localities, bounded by the price of gasoline 
and the condition of the cylinders of our car, 
not to mention the energy in our feet as well 
as aloft. So we will find that segregating our 
results will offer many a connected narrative 
of either epic or lyric adventure, requiring only 
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HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


the titles to weave the delightful fabric. A folio 
of a few delightful prints illustrating one of these 
localities and threaded together by fitting legends 
or titles composes a story of compelling interest 
to all, and makes of the photographer an author 
as well as an artist. 

This suggests that the process of titling may 
be expanded to legends that in a few brief words 
may contain a chapter in a highly absorbing 
story. The pleasure of carefully wording such 
legends offers another delight to those who 
enjoy playing with the nice distinctions and 
beautiful shadings of our wonderful language. 
One of the most remarkable collections of 
photographs the writer ever had the pleasure of 
enjoying was made by an officer in the British 
Merchant Service who pursued his hobby in 
spare hours on shipboard, and mounted his 
beautiful enlargements in loose-leaf folios, insert- 
ing between each mount a skilfully hand printed 
page descriptive of the succeeding print; and the 
subject-matter of each page was as much a 
triumph of polished English as the prints were 
masterpieces of photography. Each book repre- 


sented a voyage through odd paths of the 
seven seas and into many far ports, and the 





publication of the thirty odd volumes would be as 
much a literary sensation as a pictorial triumph. 

The weaving together of prints in this manner 
offers an opportunity to advance many a print 
to a position of premier importance, that as an 
individual unit would perhaps fail to excite 
marked interest. 

However, when it comes to those occasional 
pictures that mature deliberation determines 
to be worthy to stand alone in a frame for 
exhibition or hanging in the home, this assistance 
of connected narrative will not serve; and then 
we are apt to find the title rather elusive. The 
print itself, or through the associations it invokes, 
is bound to suggest not a title, but several, and 
this is the real problem: To select from any 
number of possibilities. Yet as these pictures 
themselves are not made to order over night, 
neither are the titles apt to be arrived at by 
conferring the first combination of words that 
comes to mind. Unless the print falls under 
either of the categories previously mentioned. 
or we happen to be one of those individuals 
intuitively blessed with the facility of immedi- 
ately bestowing the fitting title on sight, we are 
compelled to resort to a system of selection. 
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Employing a system of selection can also be 
made a source of endless pleasure, and affords 
many moments for critical study of our work. 
By writing upon a slip, attached to the print, 
all the possible combinations that occur over 
a period of a few days, and putting the print 
aside until an hour of relaxation and sweet 
leisure arrives, we can again take up the print 
and edit our efforts in relation to the picture 
itself. If no one of the written titles appears 
fully appropriate we will find ourselves combining 
several of the suggestions, or perhaps picking 
out a series of single words that may answer. 
Brevity, of course, is the strength of any fitting 
title. The weighing of words in relation to the 
atmosphere and subject portrayed will be 
certain to solve the problem as well as suggesting 
possible improvements in the picture itself. 

Then again, we may be so happy in our results 
by this method, that the noted possibilities will 
be reduced to no less than two or more titles of 
equal merit. If so, our pleasure is not ended. 
We can then submit the print and the apparently 
satisfactory titles to the more discriminating 
of our friends, and let them indicate the one 
seeming most appropriate; and by sensing the 


value of other tastes in the matter, finally 
compromise with ourselves by conferring the 
title receiving the most favorable notice from the 
largest number of our friends. 

Heaps of fun in this, you'll agree. 

Although the selection of a title may be 
resolved into a successful technical process we 
must not lose sight of its true relation to the 
picture. We must constantly keep in mind 
that “‘the picture is the thing” and no mediocre 
product can be passed under a pretentious title 
without arousing a feeling of resentment in the 
beholder. Such a state of affairs is as incongruous 
as many of us have viewed in certain types of 
exhibitions where frames are shown rather than 
meritorious pictures. And, in this age of increas- 
ing good taste, it is taken for granted that none 
of us will insult a fine picture with a flamboyant, 
far-fetched or “mushy” title. Keep in mind the 
painful effects of those inconsiderate parents 
who sent worthy citizens into the world cursed 
with too romantic names. 

Unless a title adds to the value and interest 
of the picture without attempting to enlist 
extraneous sympathies insulting to its integrity 
as a work of art, it were better left unnamed. 


The Golden Cut 


ROBERT LORENZEN 






@| Era Macazine, Mr. Palmer, in an 
} article entitled “Introduction to 
} Study and Composition”’, describes 
ees the ‘“‘Golden Cut” and its applica- 
tion to photography. A special type of dividers 
for producing this division of a line is also shown. 
*‘But’’, says the amateur photographer, “I don’t 
want to buy any special apparatus just to find out 
if I have the principal object in my picture 
properly placed”. The following is, therefore, a 
description of how a line or picture can be divided 
in such a manner as to form the “Golden Cut” by 
using an ordinary ruler, and without the use of 
any special apparatus. The method is believed 
to be original with the author. 


THE MATHEMATICAL PROOF 


This proof can be omitted by the reader, if he 
does not understand the mathematical steps 
involved. Further on in the article a mechanical 
method of applying the knowledge derived from 
the theoretical considerations will be given, 


whereby anyone can secure the proper dividing 
point. 


x B y 
A Ca al eR 


rr 
x+y 


FIGURE 1 





The line AC is divided by point B in such a 


manner so that AB is to BC as BC isto AC. Or, 
AB ye BC (1) 
BC AC 


The point B has now divided the line so as to 
produce the “Golden Cut’’, this being the most 
beautiful possible division of a line. 


Let AB = x 

BC =y 
Then AB+ BC =AC=x+y 
And x_ y (2) 

y mar +y 
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Multiplying means and extremes, 
x(x+y)=y 
x?-+ xy = y? 
x? + xy —y’7= 0 (3) 


Returning to (2) and setting (x + y) equal 
to unity, 
x+y=1 (4) 


Multiplying means and extremes, 
x=y*? (5) 


Now substituting this value of x ( = y*) in 
equation (3) we get, 


y? <f. y 7s y? = 0 
Factoring, we get y? (y? + y — 1) = 0 
Solving for roots by quadratic formula, 


_—Ityit+4 —i1tys 


2 2 


~ 


y 


—1+2.2% 1.2% : 
= = .62 
2 2 


Substituting this value of y in equation (4) 


we get x = .38 
RESULT 
AB =x = 38 
BC = y = .62 


APPLICATION 

From this we see that when a line is one inch 
long, if we divide it into two parts so that one 
part is .38 (or roughly 4/10) of an inch long, and 
the other part .62 (or roughly 6/10) of an inch 
long, then the line is divided so as to form the 
“Golden Cut”’. 

Now if we want to divide a picture of size 4 by 5 
inches so as to have our principal object in the 


upper right corner at the intersection of a hori- 
zontal and a vertical “Golden Cut”, we proceed 
as follows. See Fig. 2. 
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FIGURE 2 


In our previous calculations we were dealing 
with a line one inch in length. To divide a line 
five inches long, or five times the original one 
inch line, we multiply the x and y by five. 

x = .38 5x = 1.90 
3.10 


y = .62 by = 


Therefore we divide the line so that one part 
is 3.1 inches and the other part is 1.9 inches long. 
Similarly for our four-inch line: 

x = .38 4x = 

y = .62 4y 


uv 


oe 


oO 
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Divide the four-inch line so that one part is 
1.52 inches in length (or roughly 11% inches) and 
the other part is 2.48 inches long (or roughly 
2V% inches). 

The intersection of these two lines gives the 
required point, P. 

In a similar manner, pictures of any size can be 
divided so as to produce the “‘Golden Cut”’. 
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CAMOGLI—THE HARBOR 


GODFREY PRIESTER 


With a Camera in Italy 


GODFREY PRIESTER 


E left New York on board the 
*“Roma’’, a splendid ship, Italian 
built, Italian owned, typifying in a 
worthy manner the new spirit of 
Italy. Mrs. Priester and I have 
crossed the Atlantic many times but we never 
had a more pleasant journey. Entering the 
glorious Bay of Naples at sunrise, one experiences 
the most profound poetical sensation. One’s 
memory is agitated, one’s imagination rises to a 
higher plane; Greek Mythology, Classical Rome, 
the Crusades, the Renaissance, Mythology and 
History, Art and Literature, have left imperish- 
able imprints on this beautiful spot of the old 
world. 

One who has visited Italy a few years ago is 
overcome by the transformation under the new 
regime. At every move the working of the 
new system manifests itself. Mussolini, Italy’s 
great man, has dug out the old Latin proverb: 
“Labor omnia vincit’” and has given it a new 
interpretation and significance. In a new man- 
ner, this modern Roman with his army of youth- 
ful and enthusiastic followers is crossing again 
the Rubicon with flying colors and sounding 





music, with the old sophisticated continent look- 
ing on, a fairly gasping spectator. The seem- 
ingly impossible is accomplished under his 
inspiring leadership. Italy is on the road to a 
higher destiny. 

The stop-over at Naples gives the passengers 
for Genoa an opportunity to see the city and its 
picturesque surroundings. A drive along the 
Bay of Salerno is very interesting. Looking 
across the bay, the smoke from Mount Vesuvius 
obscures the horizon-line. Under its shadow 
is situated a stretch of undulated country, at one 
time the site of two flourishing cities, Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, buried by the eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 79 a.p. Pompeii, buried 
mostly by ashes has been recovered, and its 
treasures are housed for the greater part in the 
Museum of Naples. Herculaneum, the more 
important of the two cities buried by mud and 
ashes, has defied all attempts of recovery until 
the new government has tackled the problem in 
an effective manner. Very soon its priceless 
treasures will delight all lovers of Art the world 
over. 

Our good ship left “Bella Napoli” in the late 
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ALCHEM IST'S LABORATORY—CASTELLO FRAGSBURG 


INTERIOR—CASTELLO FRAGSBURG 
GODFREY PRIESTER 





PALAZZO DEL PODESTA— 
IL CORTILE 


afternoon and we arrived in Genoa, its home 
port the next morning. Genoa “La Superba” 
is one of the oldest and one of the most interest- 
ing seaports in the world. Its many beautiful 
palazzos are the proud witnesses of a great past; 
the Via Venti Septembre proclaims its present 
magnificence. Its famous Campo Santo is 
unique. Situated in the center of the Italian 
Riviera its climate is ideal. 

From Genoa we motored along the coast by 
way of Nervi, Porto Fino Vetta to Santa Mar- 
gherita Ligure. Descending from Porto Fino 
Vetta by way of San Lorenzo one enjoys a rare 
treat. The whole enchanting coast from Specia, 
the home of black marble, to the promontory 
of Porto Fino presents itself in an impressive 
panoramic picture; in the background faintly 
visible, vessels of all descriptions, ploughing 
through the tranquil sapphire Mediterranean. 

Comfortably taken care of at the Imperial 
Palace Hotel, Santa Margherita, our stay here 
in the midst of natural beauty and quaint 








GODFREY PRIESTER 


antiquity, was a perfect joy. The very cour- 
teous manager placed at my disposal a bathroom 
admirably suited for a darkroom, which was 
soon converted for the purpose. The greater 
part of my negatives brought home were devel- 
oped here. From here I made daily excursions 
with my camera returning in the evening. 

One of the most interesting places is San 
Fruttuoso. Almost inaccessible from the land- 
side it is reached by motorboat in two hours. 
Situated in a little gulf, where the water is 
intensely blue, flanked by precipitous mountains, 
it is an ideal place of rest. Its cloister shelters 
the tombs of the Dorias, the Mediciis of Genoa. 

Camolie with its picturesque, quaint harbor is 
reached by motor in one hour. It is a veritable 
paradise for the pictorialist. Its opaline spark- 
ling water filled with light and color is ever 
changing. The landscape, too, is very interest- 
ing. Its winding roads are lined with Cypresses, 
rivalling the finest specimens of Toscany. 

I must not omit to tell my readers that it is 
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CASTELLO FONTANA 
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SAN FRUTTUOSO GODFREY 





necessary to have a permit to make pictures in 
this part of Italy. At Santa Margherita Harbor 
I had my camera all set up and I was waiting 
for the arrival of one of the picturesque fishing- 
vessels slowly approaching the harbor, when an 
officer of the Harbor addressed me in perfect 
English and asked for my permit. I had none 
and I pleaded ignorance of the law. He asked 
for my passport. I had left it at the Hotel. 
“‘Have you any papers with you which show who 
you are” he continued. I searched my pockets 
in vain. Finally, he discovered a little name- 
plate on my tripod which showed him that I 
hailed from Martha’s Vineyard, U. S. A., and 
with a broad smile he assured me that everything 
was all right, that the Americans are nice people; 
but that I should get my permit ‘and also carry 
my passport with me. This was the time of the 
Ventimiglia incident, and there was _ great 
excitement. In spite of this, I must say that I 


never had a more pleasant encounter with an 
officer in any country and I shall always remem- 
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ber this gentleman Capitano di Porto Santa 
Margherita. 

After a short stop-over at Florence, we left for 
the Alto Adige, the southern slopes of the Alps. 
We made our headquarters at Merano, a modest 
winter-resort off the beaten track. This region 
is the Burgenland of the Mountains. Castellos 
everywhere; ancient strongholds of the robber 
barons dating back to the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies. 

Castello Fontana, now the property of the 
Italian government, is a typical example of their 
lofty situations. It commands a lovely view of 
the valley and distant snow-capped mountains. 
The interiors of these castles are mostly early 
Italian Renaissance; but frequently one finds 
examples of the Gothic and Barrock periods, as 
the Interior of Castello Fragsburg shows. 

One of the illustrations shows an Alchemistic 
laboratory, such as are found in every castle of 
importance. Throughout the Middle Ages the 
Theory of Transmutation was generally accepted. 
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The notorious extravagance of the Barons 
resulted invariably in an empty treasury. So 
the magicians and wise men were called in to 
perform the miracle of transmutation. Often 
these fakirs held their job for a considerable 
time; but sooner or later they disappeared with- 
out traces. 

Before leaving this interesting region, I want 
to say that Italy is the ideal place for the pic- 
torialist. Its natural beauty alone makes the 
trip worth while. But in addition to the mar- 
velous scenery, one finds rare monuments of 
antiquity; some are well preserved, others are in 
ruins. But even in their withered state, their 
artistic lines and perfect proportions compel 
the admiration of the beholder. 

We crossed the Alps by way of the snow- 
embedded Brenner Pass on a clear day and 
arrived in Munich the same evening. The 
capital of Bavaria is a delightful place. Here 
I had my first instruction in the Bromoil process 
by one of Germany’s foremost pictorialists, Herr 
Hans Kammerer, representing one school, that 
of the stag-foot brush. Another is taught by 
Herr Traut, the Altmeister of the Munich 
Photographers. Herr Traut uses a long lever- 
age brush, and wielded by the master himself it 
produces remarkable results. 

Famous for color-work are Herr and Frau 
Schmidt with a patented process invented by 
Herr Schmidt and called ““Frima”’. Herr Schmidt 





is a professional man, and his color-portraits are 
famous all over Europe. If any of my readers 
go to Munich they will undoubtedly find them- 
selves one morning at 11 o’clock at the Marien- 
platz watching the famous “‘Schefflertanz” in the 
main tower of the Rathaus. By walking up a 
flight of stairs one enters the Photo-Exchange of 
our good friend Herr Pfeuffer; here one may find 
most anything at very reasonable prices. 

As to my outfit. I carry a Universal two- 
shutter camera size 13 x 18 em. (5144 x 7% inches) 
with 24-inch bellows draw, revolving back and 
revolving focal-plane shutter. Front has rise, fall 
and side movement. My optical equipment in- 
cludes the following: One Mayer wide-angle lens 
5% inches focal distance, one Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, 
7-inch focal distance, one Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, 10- 
inch focal distance, one Zeiss Apochromat Tessar 
F/9, 13-inch focal distance. The latter lens is cor- 
rected to the red rays and I use it primarily for 
reproduction-work. For this lens I have a set of 
K-1, K-2, K-3 filters in A glass (flats); with all 
other lenses I use filters set in B glass. 

All my work is done with a tripod. On this 
trip I have used all kinds of plates; American 
Eastman L. O. N. H. and Wratten and Wain- 
wright Panchromatics. Italien Cappelli L. O. 
N. H., also Panchromatics. German plates, 
Agfa, Perutz and Hauff. I have obtained the 
best results with the Wratten and Wainwright 
Panchromatics. 


Equipment for Improvised Workrooms 


WILLIAM 


OT every camerist is in a position 
to equip permanently a room for 






who cannot have this convenience 
s | must either work in temporary 
quarters or let others “‘do the rest”. When I say 
that the latter is not a satisfactory alternative 
to anyone who is ambitious to get the best 
results and the most pleasure from using a 
camera, I am not criticising the standards of 
the photo-finishers, for, naturally, they must 
adopt routine-methods in order to turn out the 
large volume of work which has to be done to 
show a profit on the low prices charged. Aside 





from this, however, no finisher is in a position 
to know as well as a competent camera-user 
just what result is wanted from every exposure, 
and so conduct every operation that the finished 
print will represent the intentions of the one 
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who made the exposure. Such being the case, 
it remains for the amateur to provide some 
means for conducting the “‘finishing”’ operations, 
even though this involves the obvious disadvan- 
tages attached to a lack of especially equipped 
quarters, such as preparing an ordinary room for 
work each time a batch of negatives or prints 
is to be handled. How to minimise the trouble 
of so doing and, incidentally, to keep from making 
the procedure a nuisance to other members of 
the household through turning furnishings up- 
side down, slopping staining chemicals about, 
et cetera, is the theme of these suggestions. 

In the interest of general peace and good will, 
we recommend in the first place that a room be 
selected which is least likely to be wanted by 
others during the period it is pressed into service 
for photographic purposes. This might be a 
bedroom when the work is done in the daytime 
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or early evening, and a dining-room or kitchen 
if the room is not made use of until the evening 
meal is cleared away. A bathroom is generally 
very well adapted to the purpose in view, provided 
arrangements can be made for its uninterrupted 
use during a reasonable length of time. Which- 
ever room is selected, the thing most desirable 
is to be able to convert it temporarily to photo- 
graphic needs with the least fuss and loss of time. 
To accomplish this it is necessary that the 
working-materials be kept in order and in a 
place where they can easily be got at, likewise, 
that some simple accessories shall be provided 
to hold the materials while in use and protect 
the furnishings from being damaged. 

if space can be spared for an extra piece 
of furniture, a combination work-table and 
materials-cabinet will be found a great con- 
venience. The general design for one is sug- 
gested in the sketch marked Figure 1. Anyone 
who is handy with tools could readily build a 
work-cabinet along the lines indicated, since it 
is really nothing more than a square case with 
short blocks for feet, to which casters may be 
attached for convenience in moving it about. 
Practically the same result may also be attained 
by using an old “bureau’’, kitchen-table or large 
washstand as a foundation, and making such 
alterations as are necessary to provide the 
desired space and divisions for storage of mate- 
rials. As suggested in the sketch, shelves will 
need to be put in at convenient intervals, also 
some drawers may be wanted, and racks to keep 
loose articles from falling over, but the exact 
method of sub-division will vary in individual 
cases according to the needs of the user; hence 
the divisions shown in my sketch should be 
regarded as merely tentative. Whatever is done 
as regards the interior arrangements, I think 
the idea of attaching racks to the inside of the 
doors will be found a practical suggestion, as 
these can be used to hold many small articles 
which could not be got at as readily when wanted 
if they were stored on an inside shelf. Bottles 
may thus be stored, or they can be placed in a 
deep drawer fitted with partitions. When the 
top of the stand is of wood it is advisable to 
cover it with white table-oilcloth, as this is easy 
to keep chemically clean. It is also a good plan 
to have a ledge about an inch high all around 
the top. This will prevent small articles from 
slipping off and in case liquids are spilt, prevent 
them from running onto the floor. Additional 


working space can be gained by adding drop- 
leaves at each end of the table. 

Should even the small amount of floor-space 
required by a cabinet like the one just described 
be considered out of the question, the next best 








thing is to provide either a small portable cabinet 
or a chest for the storage of materials, and then 
make a flat tray-like working top, similar to the 
one represented in Figure 2, which can be set 
upon a table, kitchen sink, bathtub or other 
support while in use. Such a device, which 
should be about 28 x 40 inches in size, may be 
constructed from a sheet of heavy wallboard, 
battened on the under-side to stiffen it properly. 
Narrow strips of wood are then nailed around 
the edges on top to form a ledge, and the whole 
covered with white oilcloth, turned over and 
tacked to the outside edges. One will then have 
a waterproof working surface which will catch 
accidental spills and drippings. If it is to set 
on a good table, the under-side might be padded 
with pieces of felt or other soft material to prevent 
marring the table-top. When not in service the 
work-top can be stood on edge against a wall, 
taking up practically no space. Under some 
circumstances such a top might be hinged to the 
wall like a folding shelf or rested upon hinged 
brackets. For use over a bathtub, folding struts 
would need to be provided to bring the surface 
to a convenient height for working purposes. 

As an extra protection for floor and rugs, a 
good size square of table-oilcloth, like that 
already recommended for covering the top of 
the work cabinet, might well be provided. This 
is easily kept clean by wiping with a damp cloth 
after using, and takes up next to no space when 
folded or rolled. 

When a darkroom is needed in the daytime 
the windows must, of course, be blocked out by 
means of screens or heavy draperies. Properly 
fitted screens are the most convenient. These 
are easily made by cutting a piece of wall-board 
about two inches larger all around than the 
inside of the window-casing and then attaching 
it to strips of 7/8 x 2 inch stuff, which should 
have first been fastened together to form a 
frame that will just go inside the window-casing. 
Figure 3 shows the idea. While the fit should be 
snug, the frame need not be tight enough to mar 
the casing, since the overlapping edges of the 
wall-board will make a tight joint when the 
screen is in position. Four small turn-buttons 
should be placed at suitable distances apart 
on the sides of the window-casing to hold the 
screen snugly in place. 

If dependence is placed upon covering windows 
with drapery instead of with screen-panels, a 
cheap cotton bed-blanket, used double thick- 
ness, will serve at each window. The regular 
window-shade should be drawn all the way 
down—then the blanket, or other thick material, 
fastened to the top and sides of the casing. 
Push-pins may be used for this purpose, but 
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Fig. 2 


FIGURES 1—3 


when the same room is likely to be used many 
times it will be found more convenient to attach 
small brass rings to the fabric and slip these 
over screw-hooks set around the edges of the 
window-casing. 

The arrangements made for artificial illumina- 
tion with non-actinic light will, of course, depend 
upon the source of lighting available. Regular 
darkroom lanterns wired for electricity can be 
had from dealers or one can be made from a 
small box by inserting a socket to hold a bulb 
and making the needful connection to a wall 
outlet by means of an extension cord. The front 
of the box may be fitted with grooves to hold 
sheets of ruby and orange glass, which can then 
be used singly or in combination, as required, 
or withdrawn when white light is wanted. Such 
a type of lantern will serve with a kerosene lamp 
by providing the box with a double top and 
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bottom, properly ventilated to admit air without 
white light being diffused in the room. 

If a convenient source of water supply and 
outlet for waste is not available in the room 
selected, the best plan is to have at hand a jug of 
fresh water, an extra tray or two, and a bucket 
for waste. Plates or cut-film developed by the 
tray method may then be rinsed in one of the 
trays of water between development and fixing 
and after fixation transferred to a second tray 
of water, where they can be allowed to soak 
until all are ready for the final washing. If 
a washing-box is used for the final washing, this 
can be filled with water to start with and the 
negatives inserted as they come from the fixer 
instead of being laid in a tray. A similar pro- 
cedure may be followed in making prints, but a 
good-size tray should be employed to hold them 
when removed from the hypo—an enameled 
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bake-pan being well adapted to this purpose. 
There is no need of changing the water in the 
first tray each time a negative or print is rinsed, 
as the same water may be used several times. 
Final washing can, of course, be done wherever 
a convenient water supply is obtainable, and in 
this connection I would say considerable time 
can be saved in washing prints in a tray if the 
batch is laid face down upon a pane of glass 
between each change and thoroughly squeegeed. 
This will remove much of the hypo-charged 
water adhering to the prints and put them in 
better shape to absorb the fresh water when 
put back one by one in the tray, which has in the 
interval been emptied and refilled. 

Modern methods of manipulation, such as 





employment of tanks for development of nega- 
tives, and the use of slow speed developing-papers 
(which can be handled by ordinary diffused 
artificial light), for contact-printing. eliminates 
most of the work which need be done by ruby 
light. Indeed, it is now possible to do all the 
work by white light with the exception of enlarge- 
ments, which must be made on faster papers 
than are required for contact-printing. Even 
bromide-papers can be handled, however, by 
bright orange light, so the modern amateur 
for the most part has more need of a workroom 
than a darkroom; therefore, by a little planning, 
such as I have tried to point the way for, there 
is no reason why good work cannot be done 
quite comfortably in improvised quarters. 


Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter IV—The Control of Light 


Se HOTOGRAPHY was originally born 
when men delved into and con- 
quered the elementary mysteries of 
light. But the art became a prac- 
tical reality for you and for me only 
after the camera had been developed to a point 
where light could be controlled with ease and 
efficiency. 

Every camera, from the cheapest to the most 
expensive, is merely a light-proof box constructed 
so as to protect a sensitised film from the ruinous 
uncontrolled light. An image is formed upon 
the film when directed rays of light enter the 
light-proof box for a certain length of time. The 
parts of a camera concerned directly with this 
control are the lens, the shutter, and the dia- 
phragm. Now, of all the elements that control 
light the lens is the heart and the soul; for it has 
the work of causing the light-rays from an object 
to meet, or come to a focus, on the film. It 
takes but a moment to make a simple lens that 
will explain some of the principles under which 
even the most expensive instrument operates. 
In a darkroom, take a piece of cardboard into 
which a pinhole has been made and hold it up 
between an electric light globe and a sheet of 
paper. You will find that an image of the light- 
filament is projected through the pinhole and has 
been formed, upside down, on the paper. You 
will notice in Fig. 1 that the image ab is inverted 
and appears as ba on the film. That is because 





light travels in a straight line, and although a 





lens may bend or deflect the rays, it cannot make 
them curve—a fact to be remembered. 














FIG. 1. 


FORMING AN IMAGE 

From your experiment with the pinhole and the 
light-filament you might suppose that a camera 
provided with such would be as efficient as one 
having a glass-lens. But such is not the case. 
Although the pinhole-lens is the cheapest, and 
although it does make surprisingly good pictures, 
it is the most expensive to use because of lack of 
speed and consequently the long time required 
to operate it successfully. So small is the pin- 
hole-aperture that it requires several minutes 
for enough light to pass through to form an image. 
A manufactured lens will admit in the same 
period many times as much light; acting, as it 
were, like a multitude of pinholes each focusing 
on the same spot. The work of a lens, then, is to 
form as clear an image as the smallest pinhole 
could make and at the same time admit sufficient 
light to give an illumination and _brilliancy 
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impossible through a pinhole. Lenses differ in 
their ability to control light; hence the finer the 
lens, the greater its ability to manage light-rays. 
The best lens, theoretically, overcomes the 
most optical errors. It is well to know what 
some of the shortcomings are so that they may 
be recognized, and, as far as possible, avoided 
in choosing a lens. The most common defects 
in lens light-control are curvature of field, dis- 
tortion and astigmatism. 

Curvature of field—When a lens is defective in 
this respect, it is quite impossible to obtaina clear 
image over the entire picture-area, for if the 
center of the field is in focus, the edges are 
blurred and vice versa. For example, in A, 
Fig. 2, objects in the center of the picture-area 
appear sharp and clear, but those on the edges 
are hazy and indistinct because the light-rays 
at the edges meet, or focus, before they reach the 


film. 





CURVATURE OF FIELD 


FIG. 2 


In B there is absence of field curvature and the 
rays focus properly upon the film. 

Distortion.—The fault of rendering the straight 
lines in an object to curved lines in an image is 
called distortion. Frequently a single lens, hav- 
ing a stop in front, has the light cut off in such 
a way that the image appears somewhat rounded, 
as in A, Fig. 3. On the other hand, when the 
diaphragm occurs behind the defective lens, the 
effect is reversed so that a cushion-shaped image 
is produced. (B, Fig. 3.) 

If a diaphragm is used between a lens of two 
components, both of these errors are overcome, 
and a square is rendered correctly as shown in C, 
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FIG. 3 DISTORTION 

Astigmatism.—The defect of astigmatism is 
very commonly found in cheap lenses. Ii a 
view is made in which both vertical and horizontal 





lines occur at the same time, either the horizontal 
or the vertical line will be hazy and indistinct, 
and both will not be equally sharp. A cross 
photographed with a lens of this nature would 
not be correctly reproduced. If the horizontal 
bar were in focus, the vertical bar would be indis- 
tinct as in A, Fig. 4; but on the other hand, if the 
vertical bar were correctly delineated the oppo- 
site condition would prevail. (B, Fig. 4.) In 
no case would the cross be reproduced as the eye 
saw it and as a corrected lens would portray it. 


(C, Fig. 4.) 





FIG. 4 


ASTIGMATISM 


As may be inferred from the foregoing con- 
siderations, the principal requirements of a good 
lens must include flatness of field, absence of dis- 
tortion and the ability to render at the same 
time both horizontal and vertical lines. The 
superior lens is the one that overcomes the largest 
number of these and other errors, and admits the 
most light in a given length of time. 

We may profitably examine the popular types 
of lenses to discover their relative advantages 
and disadvantages. For our present purpose 
we may classify lenses in the order of their com- 
plexity as follows: 

1. Single Meniscus 

2. Meniscus Achromatic 

3. Rapid Rectilinear 

4. Anastigmat 


The Meniscus.—The simplest practical manu- 
factured lens—the one usually found in the least 
expensive box cameras—is the converging menis- 
cus type. Being made of only one or two pieces 
of glass, it cannot, of course, be corrected for 
such defects as astigmatism, curvature of field, 
and distortion. It is best adapted to landscape- 
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SINGLE MENISCUS. B. MENISCUS 


ACHROMATIC 


FIG. 5 A. 
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photography and work wherein lines and angles 
are reduced to a minimum. In the hands of a 
person who knows its limitations and makes his 
pictures under the most favorable light-condi- 
tions, the meniscus will produce pictures of fair 
definition and a pleasing softness. 

The Meniscus Achromatic.—This lens is a step 
in advance of the single meniscus type. It is 
particularly corrected for chromatic aberration, 
a defect in which various colors are bent in 
diverse degrees, with the result that they focus 
at different planes. An achromatic lens is con- 
vex on one side and concave on the other. 
(B, Fig. 5.) 

The meniscus achromatic lens, like the single 
meniscus, can most successfully be used under 
the best light-conditions, and should not be 
expected to overcome very many optical errors. 
Nevertheless, excellent work is done with this 
lens in the hands of those who understand its 
powers and shortcomings and who do not expect 
it to do the same kinds of work as a more expen- 
sive type. 

The Rapid Rectilinear.—The name is descrip- 
tive of the advantages of this lens. Rectilinear 
means “right line’? and the appellation “‘rapid”’ 
as here used refers to the fact that being cor- 
rected for more errors than the simpler lenses it 
may be used with larger diaphragm-openings. 
As it permits the entrance of more light in a given 
length of time, this type naturally has greater 
speed. The rapid rectilinear is composed of 
two achromatic lenses set in a circular tube and 
separated by a diaphragm. It is important that 
the concave surfaces are set so that the concave 
surfaces are facing. 

Thislensovercomes most of the distortion found 
in the meniscus and achromatic lenses, and is an 
excellent medium-priced instrument for all work 
except that requiring the utmost accuracy. 
Indeed, many of the best photographs ever made 
have been obtained through the rapid rectilinear; 
and for all-around photography in good light 
its work compares favorably with that of the 
highest-priced lenses. 
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RAPID RECTILINEAR. B. ANASTIGMAT 


FIG. 6 A. 


The Anastigmat.—For work necessitating the 
absence of the greatest number of optical defects, 
for action-photographs, and for work under 








adverse light-conditions, the anastigmat lens is 
superior. The name anastigmat meaning “‘not 
astigmatic”’ refers to one of the principal errors 
this lens overcomes. Being the product of the 
most carefully selected materials and expensive 
workmanship, it is more free of imperfections; 
consequently it may be used with larger dia- 
phragm-openings, making it faster than all other 
lenses. A typical anastigmat lens is quite com- 
plicated in construction. It is the best that 
money can buy, and when used in the hands of a 
careful worker who knows how and when to take 
advantage of the extra powers, the anastigmat 
makes photographs that are superior. 

We have seen that the purpose of a lens is to 
admit light and so direct it that a sharp and 
brilliant image may be formed on the film. 
There are other indispensable factors in the 
management of light that deserve our attention. 
These are the shutter and the diaphragm—two 
of the essential devices built into the lens-barrel 
for the purpose of expediting the control of light. 

The shutter is, as the name implies, a movable 
device used for the purpose of opening and 
closing to expose the sensitised surface. In its 
normal position, when the camera is not in use, 
it is closed, excluding the light that otherwise 
would spoil the plate or film. The most popular 
types of shutters may be classified under three 
headings: the rotary, the between-the-lens, and 
the focal plane. 

The Rotary.—This shutter is the kind found on 
most box-cameras. It is usually built for one 
instantaneous speed, about 1/25 of a second, 
and time. This shutter is inexpensive and 








Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 
FIG. 7 A ROTARY SHUTTER 

simple in operation, as it simply revolves in its 

mounting to make an exposure. It will stand 

more rough usage and abuse than any other 

common shutter. 

The Between-the-Lens Shutter.—As this type is 
built more particularly for folding cameras fitted 
with rapid rectilinear and anastigmat lenses, 
the between-the-lens shutter is made with bulb, 
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time and snapshot speeds as slow as 1/2 second 
and as fast as 1/300 second, and other speeds. 





Courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 


FIG. 8 A BETWEEN-THE-LENS SHUTTER 


Although it is not a matter of great moment, 
the between-the-lens shutter has the disadvan- 
tage of using up a large portion of the exposure 
interval while opening and closing, especially 
in the faster shutter-speeds. But in spite of 
any imperfection it may have, the between-the- 
lens is used perhaps more than any other type 
on the market at present, due to the popularity 
of folding cameras, wherein this kind of shutter 
serves almost exclusively. 

The Focal Plane.—This is found on the more 
expensive cameras, particularly those fitted with 
high-grade anastigmat speed-lenses such as the 
reflex. It is a long, narrow curtain in which at 
regular intervals there are apertures running the 
width of the strip. The apertures vary in size 
from a fraction of an inch to full negative-size. 
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FOCAL-PLANE SHUTTER 
The focal-plane shutter works on a tension- 
spring, which, when released, causes one of the 
openings to fly past the film, making the exposure. 
It varies from time to instantaneous speeds from 
1/10 second to 1/1000 second and faster, depend- 
ing upon which of the curtain apertures is used, 
and the tension to which the curtain-spring is 
adjusted. 

The focal-plane shutter is the most effective 











shutter in general use today, due to the fact that 
less time is lost in its operation; for the opening 
and closing of the shutter is accomplished in one 
simple operation. 

In the regulation of light, the diaphragm has 
an important function to perform. If you have 
ever watched the ever-changing condition of the 
pupil in a cat’s eye as it goes from the brilliant 
out of doors into the shaded house or into the 
darkness, you will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the purpose and workings of the camera- 
diaphragm. One summer afternoon I noticed 
this marked similarity. A pet kitten was bask- 
ing in the sunlight. I noticed the iris of its eyes. 
How contractable it was—thin and narrow— 
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FIG. 10 IRIS-DIAPHRAGM 


scarcely more than a slit! (A, Fig. 10.) In 
the bright sunlight the aperture or pupil of its 
eyes has no need of all the light that might enter 
therein; so Nature automatically contracts the 
organ to protect the eyes from the brilliant sun- 
shine and to make the cat more comfortable. 
I carried it indoors; there, as the light was more 
subdued, kitty’s pupils opened wider to admit 
more light to the retina of the eye (Diagram B). 
Then I put the animal in a darkroom, and after 
a short time I again looked at the eyes. The 
pupils were dilated and full so that advantage 
might be taken of every light-ray that might be 
found inthe darkness (Diagram C). It seems as 
though the originators of photography must 
have taken careful lessons from Nature in learn- 
ing the art of light-control, for the iris-diaphragm 
of the eamera works on the same principle as the 
dilatory pupil of a kitten’s eye; the greatest 
difference being that the Creator has done for 
one what the other is expected to do for himself. 

The diaphragm, then, is the adjustable mechan- 
ism which regulates the size of the stop or lens- 
opening. Its primary purpose is, of course, 
to admit as many rays as possible when condi- 
tions are unfavorable, and to exclude superfluous 
rays in good illumination. Yet, if this were the 
only application of the diaphragm it would not 
be employed anywhere near as much as the 
modern skilled photographer uses it. More- 
over, if the regulation of the number of light-rays 
were its only useful service, the rapid shutter 
devotee might well ask, ““Why not use the largest 
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lens opening as often as possible, since it cuts 
down the length of the necessary exposure?” 
The question might present a real problem were 
it not for the fact that the size of the lens-opening 
determines the action of light-rays that enter the 
camera, as well as the number admitted. And 
the functional behavior of light has quite as 
much effect on the sort of picture attained as 
does anything else. 

It is a law as old as the universe that the photo- 
graphic ether-waves that pass through the center 
of any aperture are the easiest of all for the lens 
to bring to a focus. Consequently, the rays 
that are nearest to the center of a lens produce 
the sharpest image of objects at all distances. 
Clearly, as the distance from the middle of the 
aperture increases, it becomes correspondingly 
difficult to cause the rays to focus. When a 
camera-diaphragm is “‘wide open’’, it naturally 
follows that there is nothing to impede from 
entrance waves of light over the entire surface, 
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DEPTH OF FOCUS 


FIG. 11 


including those in the area near the edges which 
are hardest of all to bring together. With a 
lens-opening of large diameter, it follows— 
especially in the cheaper lenses—that much of 
the picture-area will be out of focus. Also the 
‘depth of focus’”—the distance from the nearest 
to the furthest object that will appear sharp and 
clear—is short. This unalterable law may be 
stated as follows: “‘As the size of the lens-opening 
decreases, the depth of focus increases”. Hence, 
if an F/6.9 anastigmat lens at full opening is 








F.32 


FIG. 12 DEPTH OF FOCUS 


focused on a point 25 feet distant, the nearest 
object that will be clearly defined is 131% feet 
away from the lens. (Fig. 11.) When the lens 
is stopped down to F/.32, the closest point of 
sharpness is 5 feet. (Fig. 12.) 

For convenience in computing exposures, the 
different diaphragm-openings or “‘stops’’ have 


been reduced to two systems of reckoning—the 
Uniform System and the F/System. 

The Uniform System, known as the U. S., has 
the largest opening numbered 1. The inter- 
mediate points between this and No. 128, the 
smallest, are numbered 4, 8, 16, 32,64. (See Fig. 
13, diaphragm-stop opening.) ' 
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FIG. 13 A DIAPHRAGM 
Each number higher in the scale, representing 
the succeeding smaller stops, admits through the 
lens just one-half as much light as the one preced- 
ing it. In other words, in making an exposure 
using U. S. 4, the shutter must be left open twice 
as long as for number 1 in order to ensure the 
same brilliancy of illumination on the film. The 
strength of light must, of course, be the same in 
both cases. 

The second method of stop-measurement is 
the F system. According to it, the number of 
the opening represents a fraction of the focal 
length. F/6. 9, for example, indicates that the 
lens-opening is 1/6.9 of the focal length. The 
dilation of the lens-opening increases with the 
enlargement of the fraction. The more expen- 
sive anastigmat lenses are so perfectly made that 
diaphragm-openings as large as F/2.9 and larger 
may be employed with excellent light-control. 

Underlying the whole system of light-control 
is the fact that no single element may he said to 
be absolutely the best. Just as a single kind of 
camera is not superior for all purposes, neither 
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may one adjustment of a lens, shutter or dia- 
phragm be counted as most useful in picture- 
making. And, as one grows in experience, he 
discovers that the law of compensation operates 
throughout. As phrased by Emerson, ‘For 
everything you have missed, you have gained 
something else; and for everything you gain, 
you lose something’. Nothing is absolutely 
supreme for all purposes. The snapshot cannot 
be expected to care for all light-conditions, and 
the time-exposure does what the other cannot 
‘accomplish. So, also, no stop-opening merits 
greater consideration for every purpose than 
another; consequently a cheap lens will do some 
kinds of work almost as well as an expensive one. 
An individual following this philosophy will 
gladly own the best equipment he can afford; 








but he will not be discouraged with an inexpen- 
sive outfit, as the most humble tools have com- 
pensating features—such as simplicity and ease 
of operation—that will prove their worth to him 
who does not forget that the “‘man behind the 
gun’’ is, after all, the greatest factor in the control 
of light. (To be continued) 

[It is gratifying to the author of this series 
of articles and to the Editors to note the cordial 
reception which is being given this effort to inter- 
est school and college students in photography. 
We are aware that not a few amateurs, and some 
professionals, are following the series as a sort of 
refresher course in photographic fundamentals. 
We would appreciate having readers bring these 
articles to the attention of friends.—Eprror. | 


Preservation of Negatives and Prints 


ELMER WHITTAKER 


aIHEN negatives are filed away for 
any considerable length of time 
they are very apt to become 
scratched or silver stained; the 
: former, through coming in con- 
tact with one another; the latter, through absorp- 
tion of moisture. The same thing applies to 
prints; and it is, therefore, advisable to take 
some precautionary measure to avoid this, and 
the most suitable method for the amateur is to 
varnish the negative or print. 

In the case of negatives upon glass, it is advis- 
able to use a spirit-varnish; but where films are 
concerned, it is best to use water-varnish, and 
thereby avoid the possible action of the spirit 
on the celluloid. There are two methods of 
varnishing—hot and cold—but either is quite 
sasy, and does not require practice to become a 
success. 

Suggestions for the hot method: To prepare 
the varnish, bleached shellac and alcohol are 
mixed in the proportions of one and ten, respec- 
tively; that is, one part of bleached shellac to 
ten parts of aleohol—by weight. The mixture 
is then corked tight in a bottle and kept in a 
warm place until the shellac dissolves entirely. 
The clear varnish is then poured off, avoiding 
the residue of the bottom. 

Having thus prepared the mixture, proceed 
in the following manner: Warm the negative 
slightly to remove all traces of absorbed moisture. 
Then take the negative in the left hand and the 
bottle of varnish in the right; a reasonable amount 








of the mixture is poured into the center of the 
plate, which is tilted so as to cause the varnish 
to run to each of the four corners in turn, and 
finally, run off at the last corner treated. The 
negative is dried before the fire, or well above 
the gas-ring, until the coating is dry and hard, 
at the same time keeping it on the move to 
avoid uneven drying of the surface. 

Prints may be treated in the same manner, 
and will be found afterwards to have a glazed 
finish, specially effective where they have been 
treated with pastel coloring on a mat-surface. 

For what is*known as cold varnishing a really 
good varnish is made up as follows: 


ee 16 oz. 
6 SRE RIN EERE Tae eet 2 ozs. 
oe) Seu aceak eels sce 9 ozs. 


Dissolve the borax in the water and then stir 
in the shellac, keeping the water at boiling-point 
during the whole Then, allow the 
mixture to cool, and pour off the clear part for 


process. 


use. 
The varnish is spread over the negative or 
print—which has previously been thoroughly 
dried—in precisely the same manner as in the 
case of the spirit-varnish; or secondly, the varnish 
may be applied with a camel hair brush, after 
which the print or negative is set aside in a cool 
place to dry, away from all dust. 
In the case of films they should be bodily 
immersed and hung up by one corner to dry 
under the same conditions. 
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A. RASMUSSEN 


HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


What a Study of Professional Work Reveals 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


JHE average amateur photographer’s 
work is, probably, more in a line 
with the work of the industrial or 
news-photographer than it is with 
cx" that of the studio-photographer. 
In other words, the average amateur makes a 
comparatively small number of portrait-studies, 
but does make a great number of scenes and 
human-interest pictures. 

It is, then, a splendid idea for the amateur 
to study the work of professionals in industrial 
work and in news-photography, as, in this way 
he is bound to obtain many ideas which will be 
of great help to him in making even better 
pictures. 

The means for a constant study of the best 
professional work is always at hand in the daily 
newspapers, in the magazines and in the dis- 
plays placed in show-windows and elsewhere by 
industrial photographers. 

Numerous amateurs, to whom the writer 
has talked, find their best inspiration in a study 





of the news-pictures appearing in the daily 
papers and in such publications as Popular 
Mechanics and Popular Science Monthly. And 
it will, no doubt, be of interest to other amateurs 
to learn about some of the helpful things revealed 
by such a study. 

First, then, of the helps is the discovery that 
most of all the news-photographs of the present 
time contain human interest. In fact, one 
amateur declared that after studying hundreds 
of professional news-pictures he was fully con- 
vinced that at least ninety-eight or even ninety- 
nine per cent. of all such photographs contain 
human interest. 

Some examples of what is meant by this may 
not be amiss. 

For instance, an amateur recently discovered 
that in his city an ice-cream concern was engag- 
ing in a unique merchandising stunt which 
offered the amateur an excellent opportunity 
to make an interesting picture. The ice-cream 
company had erected a large imitation ice-cream 
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freezer on a busy corner, and installed a store 
inside the structure. On the top of the freezer 
was the regulation handle and this kept turning 
all the time. It made a very interesting and 
decidedly unique picture as photographed by 
the amateur. 

A couple of days later the local newspaper had 
a news-picture of the freezer, and the amateur 
interestedly compared this professional photo- 
graph with his own amateur work. The differ- 
ence was startling. In the professional picture 
there were a couple of pretty girls in the fore- 
ground eating the ice-cream cones sold by the 
freezer, and thus giving a decidedly pleasing 
huiman-interest touch, which was entirely lacking 
in the amateur’s shot. Of course, the profes- 
sional photograph was infinitely better, simply 
because the professional had gone to the trouble 
of posing the girls in the scene. 

Again, an amateur who was out for an auto- 
ride chanced upon the remains of an auto- 
accident. A high-priced car had run against 
a concrete telephone-pole and, in some strange 
manner, had draped itself around the pole 
without breaking the pole. Of course, this made 
a very interesting photograph; but when the 
next day the amateur saw the professional view 
of the same scene he was surprised and some- 
what chagrined because he saw that he’d missed 
the big point of the picture entirely. The pro- 
fessional picture showed much the same view 
as that of the amateur, but in the professional 
picture there was a girl posed on the street a 
short distance from the pole, showing the way 
in which the feminine driver of the car had been 
thrown from it without serious injury when the 
accident occurred. This, of course, made all the 
difference in the world between the two pictures. 

Another difference, as disclosed by a close 
inspection of professional work is that in pro- 
fessional work the news-values are always 
played up. And, of course, the more newsy a 
picture is, the more interesting it is. 

This point can be well illustrated by two 
typical pictures of the same scene made recently 
by an amateur and a professional The scene was 
an English walnut grove in Southern California. 
Both of the pictures were beautiful and excellent 
in all points; but the amateur missed the big 
*“‘punch”’ of the picture entirely. The “‘punch” 
was that the walnut-grove owners had put 
bandages around the trunks of the trees, for the 
purpose of catching coddling moths as they went 
up the trunks of the trees, and so preventing 
this blight from hurting the trees. The profes- 
sional’s photograph played up this news-feature 
and, at the same time, the picture was beautiful. 
But the amateur’s picture was made in such a 


way that all of the bandages on the trees were in 
such deep shadow that they could hardly be 
distinguished. 

Again, in an amateur picture of a yacht-race 
the view was beautiful; but there was neither 
human interest nor much news-value because 
it was a long shot and nothing special visible 
in the picture. But the professional’s view of 
the same race showed the winning yacht going 
through the waves leading from the bay to the 
ocean and gave a fairly clear view of the men 
on the boat tugging at the ropes. All the differ- 
ence in the world, when you come down to it. 

These are the principal superiorities of profes- 
sional work over amateur work in news and 
industrial photographs, as revealed by a study 
of professional pictures. But there are some 
other superiorities which are to be expected 
such as better preparation for the pictures, 
better lighting, and soon. The average amateur, 
though, cares little about such things, and 
rightly so, because if he went in for such features 
he’d be out of the amateur class and into that 
of professional. 

And, of course, many amateurs care more 
about the intrinsic beauty of their pictures than 
they do about human interest and news-value. 

It is all well and good to make pictures which 
please yourself, and that is the primary object 
of amateur photography, of course; but it is 
a tremendous satisfaction to be considered a 
superior photographer. And the way to be 
considered a superior photographer is to make 
pictures which are considered superior by the 
folks who look at them. 

Granting that this is the case, consider the 
attitude of the average person looking at the 
amateur’s work. Such a person is accustomed 
to seeing professional work in newspapers and 
magazines. Such a person gets a great deal of 
pleasure out of looking at photographs that are 
filled to the brim with human interest, and that 
have a high news-value. And so, when such a 
person looks at the amateur’s work and finds 
perhaps, that human interest is decidedly lacking, 
and that the pictures are simply scenes without 
any semblance of news-value, there is bound to 
be a feeling of disappointment. 

One amateur in talking about all this had 
this to say: 

“T always tell myself that I am an amateur 
simply because I don’t make a business of selling 
my photographs, and for no other reason.” 

In other words, this amateur and many others 
are really professionals in the quality and human 
interest and news-interest of their work. 

Which is surely an interesting slant on picture- 
making, isn’t it? 
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An Appreciation 
R. ADOLF EYERMANN, whose work 


in pictorial photography is well-known 
to readers of this magazine, has made a con- 
spicuous contribution to the art in the form 
of an illustrated volume entitled, “‘Deutsche 
Heimatsbilder’’ (German Homes-Pictures). The 
constituent features—illustrations and text— 
reflect in the highest degree rare creative power 
and refined discernment, artistic comprehension 
and technical skill, qualities that distinguish 
only a pictorialist of Dr. Eyermann’s rank. 
The author’s artistic, sensitive personality is 
seen in each of the one hundred and sixty 
impressions of little-visited places in various 
parts of Germany—from the shores of the 
North Sea to the banks of the Danube. The 
reader of Dr. Eyermann’s fascinating volume 
a copious, miniature portfolio—is favored with 
glimpses of quaint and picturesque little towns 
and villages with their unique gateways, market- 
places, courtyards, doorways, sculptured foun- 
tains, carved columns, castle-ruins, and other 
distinctive features, typical of local color or 
reminiscent of bygone days. Now and then 
occurs an interesting rural subject—a shepherd 
guarding his flock, grazing cattle, harvesting the 
grain, or a peasant-girl mowing. Nor is there 
a lack of striking marine or river-scenes, and 
restful landscapes of ingratiating beauty, so 
that the reader is regaled with an astounding 
variety of pictorial subjects each of which 
rejoices in a poetic and expressive title. 

The text, which precedes the array of beauti- 
fully executed full-page reproductions, consists 
of a generous preface in which the artist-author 
analyses and extols pictorial photography as a 
means of artistic expression. This is followed 
by poetic descriptions of the localities which so 
generously provided the artist with opportuni- 
ties for real picture-making. According to an 
announcement which appears opposite the title- 
page, the work was one selected by the People’s 
Union of Book-Lovers whose members only are 
entitled to receive it—an exclusive honor. 

This admirable and distinctive publication is 
an innovation in photographic literature, and 
should serve as an example worthy of emulation 
among American amateurs who may be inter- 
ested to engage in a similar undertaking. 

















Club Museums 


E have often wondered how many of the 

innumerable devotees of our beloved art 
have evinced a personal interest in its beginning, 
development and, incidentally, its treasured 
souvenirs. Not many, we dare say. Now, the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, has a 
photographic section, the largest in this country, 
where those who are interested may see fine 
examples of every period of photographic 
practice, from the first photograph—made by 
Daguerre himself, in 1839—to pictures repre- 
senting the latest, improved printing-methods. 
This collection is being increased, occasionally, 
by donations which, in our opinion, might very 
properly be diverted into the keeping of a 
camera-club ambitious to form a photo-historical 
museum of its own. There is no doubt in our 
mind that certain members of the older camera- 
clubs either possess, or have access to, some 
well-preserved examples of early portraiture, 
or other objects, with which to start a club- 
museum. Once under way, such an educational 
feature of a wide-awake club could easily be 
enlarged, and would eventually become a source 
of pride to its members. 

With such a thought in mind, the Union 
Camera Club of Boston has acquired a number 
of interesting and valuable objects which com- 
prise several superb daguerreotypes of standard 
size, 314 x 414 inches, made in 1842 and enclosed 
in velvet-lined cases, the one portraying Benja- 
min French of Boston, being the work of South- 
worth and Hawes, the most eminent daguerreo- 
type-artists of their day; several fine Fox-Talbot 
calotype-portraits of the early forties; several 
well-preserved ambrotypes handsomely mounted; 
a collection of carte-de-visite portraits made dur- 
ing the Civil War; a No. 1 Kodak (capacity, 100 
exposures without refilling)—the first camera of 
this construction taken to Europe by its donor, in 
the spring of 1889, and the first Autochrome por- 
trait ever made (1907). It is purposed to display 
this nucleus of a promising photo-historical muse- 
um at the club’s annual exhibition for the benefit 
of all who may be interested in the history of 
photography—its beginning and progress. That 
such a procedure will tend to increase the 
prestige of the club, may be considered a foregone 
conclusion. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are nol regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErRA MaaGazineE for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers. will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates aud send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proro-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooto-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-anglés to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 
Closed August 31, 1927 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Third Prize 


Dr. K. Koike 
R. M. Weller 
W. C. Sawyer 


Honorable Mention: Alexander Leventon; Anne H. Mellin; Warner Richter; Maurice Smith; Alfons Weber; 
L. G. Wells. 
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ECSTACY 
DR. K. KOIKE 


FIRST PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED 


WORKERS 











Subjects for Competition—1927 
“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closed March 31. 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closed April 30. 
“Artificial L «. t Photographs.” Closed May $1. 


Vacation-Pictures 


THE object of this competition is, if possible, to bring 
out the picture which each contestant believes repre- 
sents his best effort of the 1927 vacation-season. The 
only restriction with regard to the pictures submitted 
is that they must have been made while away on a 
holiday, week-end or longer vacation-period. The sub- 
jects may include marines, landscapes, outdoor-por- 
traits, genres, nature-studies, athletic events, summer- 
sports, mountain-views, river-scenes, hunting and fish- 
ing—in fact, any subject is eligible which truthfully and 
convincingly portrays a scene or an activity appropri- 
ate to the vacation-season. 

It might be well to point out that the usual beach, 
Neither is the usual type of 


pictorial qualities. 


“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closed June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closed July 31. 
“Landscapes with Figures.” Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closed September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.”” Closes November 30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.” Closes Dec. 31. 


record-picture wanted. Not that these do not have 
their rightful place and value, but in this competition 
we are looking for the best pictorial effort of each con- 
testant. This means a picture of artistic appeal, well 
composed and technically well done. We are confident 
that among the many pictures which our readers made 
during the past summer, there are two or three which 
stand out from the rest because of truly artistic quali- 
ties, natural beauty and skillful camera-work. From 
experience we know that many of our friends usually 
show us a collection of vacation-prints and then with 
pride say, “But this one is the best thing in the whole 
lot”. This is the print to enter in this competition. 
We are confident that there will be unusual interest 
shown in this competition this year. 


A. H. Brarps.ey. 





ON A SUMMER’S AFTERNOON 


‘JOHN O. SCUDDER 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MaaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoro-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 
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THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
entered by 
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: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 
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PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ 


8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaga- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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‘The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
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in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed August 31, 1927 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


F. Eugene Sloan 
Godfrey Priester 


Honorable Mention: Douglas Barlow; Roger E. Bousfield; L. S. Chan; Milton R. Cheskis; J. Daniels: Vincent Dolfi; 


Wm. Engle; Ewald Haase; Wm. Hodges; A. B. Kelly; 


Lawrence A. Monahan; A. Rasmussen; H. A. Sheppard; 


W. H. Smith; Francis H. Taft. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
CoMPETITION 


Miscellaneous 





SUMMER-LANDSCAPE F, EUGENE SLOAN 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Miscellaneous 





HARBURG GODFREY PRIESTER 














EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Exposure-Makers’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Macazine for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limn. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker. 

Entries are not eligible to Trophy Cup Contest. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to amateur photo- 
graphers who for lack of time or equipment cannot 
do their own photo-finishing. Each contestant must 
compose his own picture and make the exposure 
without aid from friend or professional. 

2. The name of the photo-finisher must appear on 
each print submitted. It will be printed under each 
prize-winning or Honorable Mention picture published. 
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The American Journal of Phowgraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
THIS is to certify that an Award of 
~- is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 
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: in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-—ErA MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s and 
photo-finisher’s name and address, the title of the 
picture, and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separately, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate or film, 
make, type and focus of lens, stop used and exposure 
Enclose return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks 
sent at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto—Era Maaazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 
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THIs is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 
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HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—EXPOSURE-MAKERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed August 31, 1927 


First Prize . 


Second Prize 


F. P. Adams 
Geo. Fulton 


Honorable Mention: A. D. Anderson. 
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First Prize 


ExposurE-MAKERS’ 
COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 
Camera Picture Shops, Inc. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





SUNDAY MORNING F. P. ADAMS 


Second Prize 


ExposvurRE-MAKERS’ 
COMPETITION 


Photo-finished by 
P. D. Photo-Service 


Chicago, Iil. 


- . 
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FIELD MUSEUM, CHICAGO 


GEORGE FULTON 

















SNOW-TRACERY 


JOHN LEIGHTON 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Seven Criteria for Critics 


(1) Background and Sky. (2) Foreground and Figures. 
(3) Main Interest vs. Distraction. (4) Gradations and 
Tone Values. (5) Lines and Masses. (6) Atmosphere 
and Interpretation, and (7) Photographie Technique. 


Tuis is an excellent example of a very difficult 
piece of photography poorly done. It is true that a 
flake of snow before contamination is white. It is 
also true that when snow falls on the ground it does 
not form a geometrically flat and level surface. It 
forms an irregular series of minute hills and valleys 
which cast shadows and give to the human eye the 
impression of what is called “texture”. These minute 
shadows, strange to say, have a color that seems to 
the eye a sort of bluish purple, or purplish blue. We 
cannot perceive these minute shadows, each and 
individually; but the general optical result is not the 
sensation of perfect white. In the best snow-pictures 
there is a suggestion, not of a degraded white, as in 
the print here given, but of what is called “texture’’— 
just as a piece of white linen has texture when correctly 
photographed, though each strand of the linen may 
be virtually pure white. 

It so happens that in the September issue of this 
magazine there is an excellent snow-picture, page 135. 
Comparison of the pictures on pages 135 and 153 will 


show what is meant by snow “texture”. Compare 
the snow on the trees in the two pictures; compare the 
snow on the ground. Compare the presence and 
absence of sunlight. 

“Nuf” said? 

Suggestions? 
when the sun is not shining. 
determine correct exposure. 

I should say at a guess that “Snow-Tracery”’ needed 
about three times as much exposure as it seems to 
have got. i. L. C. Morse. 


(1) Don’t try to photograph snow 
(2) Use a meter to 


So little time is usually available after a plastering 
snow such as this, that it is difficult to make a pictorial 
photograph of the scene. As soon as the sun emerges, 
the snow begins to melt and drop off, producing 
patchy effects. 

To put in one sentence a criticism of Mr. Leighton’s 
“Snow-Tracery”’: “If there is no sunlight, don’t do it’’. 
The play of light and shade is the making of this type 
of picture, which is well illustrated by Mr. Longwell’s 
“Woods in Winter’’, in the same issue of PHoto-ERA 
MAGAZINE. 

Structurally, the picture contains the necessary 
elements, and with the help of cast shadows should make 
an admirable composition. 

Haroip E. Derzer. 


Tue title “Snow-Tracery”’ is somewhat inappropriate, 
as it would seem that any effect of tracery would 
necessitate strong sunlight and shadow. The picture 
was evidently made when there was no bright sun, 
and gives an effect of extreme cold; but I would imagine, 
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RUSH-HOUR 


O. KURANISHI 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


from the manner in which the snow sticks to the 
branches, that it was not made on a very cold day. 
The absence of direct sun gives the scene a too neutral 
effect, lifeless and dull. After all, strong sunlight and 
the consequent shadows are the sine qua non of a 
snow-scene. 

The composition is good and the selection of view- 
point excellent. Were there some small object to 
break up the barrenness of the immediate foreground 
the picture would be improved. The background has 
been well subordinated and the attractive trees well 
placed on the plate as the main-interest feature. I 
would say that Mr. Leighton’s study is excellent, con- 
sidering the absence of strong sun, light, and shadows. 

L. G. WELLS. 


Simp.iciry of subject-matter, an evidence of balance 
and a sense of proportion characterise Mr. Leighton’s 
effort to portray a familiar though somewhat difficult 
theme. Conformity to establish rules of composition 
is revealed, and the suggestion of a gray day in winter 
is obvious. The bold, graceful sweep of snow-laden 
boughs is the prominent element of the picture as pre- 
sented; and although the inclusion of a second tree may 
be a source of contention, its contribution to the desired 
effect justifies its presence. 

The idea of the artist, as inferred from the title, was 
to clearly depict the interwoven pattern of graceful and 
ornamental lines of snowy particles. Herein lies the 
weakness of the production—in the incompleteness of 
its make-up rather than in its substance; in technical 
deficiencies and not in structural faults. Under- 
exposure, with probable over-development, has produced 
excessive contrast and tonal monotony not true to 
nature and fatal to artistic and truthful representation. 


However, the greatest fault is in the lighting. Sun- 
light and correct exposure are indispensable factors 
when the presence of snow is the reason for the picture. 
Such an illumination, preferably somewhat against the 
light, would bring out the texture and pattern, and 
render shadow-effects helpful for intermediate tones 
and foreground effect. Work on the negative with 
tints or pencil would lessen undesirable contrast not 
corrected by a filter and other adjuncts to pictorial 


success. . 
J. W. Aparr. 


In “Snow-Tracery”’ the most prominent object is the 
larger tree-trunk which is correctly placed, and its mass 
is nicely balanced by the higher and lower branches at 
the right. It is nicely rendered in so far as the atmos- 
pheric conditions are concerned and the general aspect 
of the whole viewpoint. 

A very decided improvement would be the elimination 
of the smaller tree-trunk which trespasses on the promi- 
nence of the larger one, robbing it of a certain amount 
of attractiveness. As it was placed by nature, Mr. 
Leighton had no means of moving it, photographically 
speaking, so the composition suffers. 

The farther trees do not intrude, and they give an 
added winter charm with the hazy distance. The fore- 
ground is bare of any detail which is not artistic; and 
this, undoubtedly, could have been overcome by a 
Wratten K-2 filter with Panchromatic film, and would 
also cut down the light from the snow causing more 
detail in the branches and tree trunks. In fact, I do 
not believe there is any instance where good results and 
correct tone values are required, that a filter can be dis- 
pensed with, especially in snow scenes where there is an 
abundance of reflected light. James A. BELL. 
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WILFRED A. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


FRENCH, Ph.D. 








[SPECIAL NOTE: Because of the unexpected seri- 
ous illness of Mr. French—who is now happily on the 
road to recovery—Mr. E. H. Washburn, pictorialist and 
photographic technician, prepared “Our Illustrations’’ this 
month, and we wish to express our appreciation for his 
prompt and splendid co-operation.—Ep1tTor.] 


WHEN an expert photo-pictorialist with world-wide 
travel experience and the ability to impart to his readers 
exact, reliable information on where and how to travel 
and things worth seeing from the camerist’s viewpoint, 
essays to write for the enjoyment of PHoto-Era readers, 
and illustrates with work from his own collection, then 
we are especially fortunate. Such is the case in the 
present issue, where Mr. Turner gives us choice grain 
out of his large storehouse of travel and picture- 
knowledge. 

“Outward Bound.” The fishing-sloop making her 
way out of port is made more picturesque by the many 
patches in mainsail and topsail. We like to imagine 
that they were multicolored also. The story is com- 
pleted by the background, showing other fishermen at 
the quay, drying sail, or otherwise engaged in duties 
ashore. The trees on the embankment and picturesque 
skyline impart an atmosphere entirely foreign to our 
western eyes. The position of the sloop is perfect. 

“Past and Present.”” Here again we have the unmis- 
takable foreign setting and type of craft. That ancient 
tower is very attractive and convinces us that a visit 
ashore is in order. The placement of the fishing-craft 
constitutes a pleasing foil to the tower. Aside from 
their pictorial charm, we find them extremely interesting 
in form and rig. Those booms, or derricks, over the 
bows, are entirely different from our American fishing 
vessels. 

The little print on page 228 is very ““Turneresque’”’, 
so to speak, and shows Mr. Turner’s feeling for mass 
and pattern. 

“Timber Houses.” Just a bit of sunlit street and 
quaint old buildings, but done with consummate skill. 

The emphasis comes as it should, on the principal 
objects of interest, the subject of the picture. We note 
with pleasure how skillfully Mr. Turner selected his 
standpoint on the shadow side, thus bringing into relief 
the structural features of the buildings, thereby enhanc- 
ing, in fact making, the picture-quality. The two 
figures, though unobtrusive, lend a touch of human 
interest. 

“In Vannes.”’ This composition, though lacking the 
sunlight quality of the preceding, is well proportioned, 
and the principal masses about right. Possibly part of 
the right-hand building could be taken off without loss 
to the composition. 

The five foregoing prints are unaccompanied by 
data, excepting such general data as are given in the 
article. We are informed by Mr. Turner, however, 
that these are all plain contact prints, uncontrolled in 
any respect. They should prove valuable guides to 
intending travelers. 

In the set of prints illustrating Godfrey Priester’s 
article, we are again highly favored with pictures of 
markedly fine qualities and perfect technique, showing 
thorough knowledge in composition. 


“Camogli—The Fleet’’ (the frontispiece). In this 
unusual marine we are attracted by the spars and 
furled sails slashing the sky in sharp diagonals, con- 
trasting strongly with the distant, mountainous horizon. 
The interest is held in the foreground, and although 
we give the distant shore a casual glance, yet inevitably 
we return to a minute examination of the fleet in the 
foreground and find it of great interest. The two 
nearer and higher spars, balanced by the farther two, 
save what might be a monotonous row of the four 
masts. The pictorial interest is strengthened by reason 
of the right-hand boat being slightly separated from the 
others, again overcoming the danger of monotony and a 
blocked foreground. 

“Camogli—The Harbor”, page 238. Another well- 
chosen subject, handled with understanding and techni- 
cal ability. The little touches of sunlight here and 
there contrast pleasingly with the darker tones through- 
out the subject. We feel that darkening the white 
square spots near the center would be an improvement. 
Also, a slight toning-down of the end of the building and 
its reflection, and the three windows, would serve to 
concentrate the interest. 

The interior subjects on page 239 demonstrate Mr. 
Priester’s all-around abilities as a camerist of skill. 
That on the left is particularly valuable in the showing 
of furniture types, the wall-decoration and hanging 
lanterns. We wonder what dark secrets were unfolded 
in the “Alchemist’s Laboratory”. There appears to 
be no scarcity of apparatus, but no evidence of dark- 
room-paraphernalia. Without doubt all these appli- 
ances here shown were in use long before the birth of 
the “‘art-science’’. 

“Palazzo del Podesta” gives evidence of Mr. Priester’s 
versatility. Well composed and well executed, it forms 
an interesting and accurate record of the architectural 
and decorative treatment there displayed. 

In “Castello Fontana” we have a beautiful subject, 
masterfully handled, displaying the artist’s knowledge 
and training in pictorial and technical photography in 
most convincing fashion. The setting is perfect, as is 
the lighting. It is no simple problem to combine 
strongly sunlit foreground objects with extreme dis- 
tance, especially when that distance includes snow- 
capped mountains against the sky. Mr. Priester, how- 
ever, has accomplished it with marvelous success. We 
feel the space in the intervale beyond the castle; and 
the play of light and shade on the group of buildings 
is a delight to observe. Attention is called to the 
pyramidal form of the foreground group, and the bal- 
ancing lines of distant mountain slopes, also the delicate 
mountain shadow at left, relieving any tendency to 
flatness and establishing the planes in perfect relation- 
ship. The tiny groups of buildings in the valley give 
interesting variety. We find this picture to be of 
endless charm, and fancy brings to our mind old tales 
of feudal barons, dwelling in high-placed strongholds, 
overlooking their lands and dependents. 

That Mr. Priester has a remarkably keen apprecia- 
tion of values is clearly and convincingly portrayed in 
“San Fruttuoso”, where he delights our sensibilities 
with rich shadows full of detail, relieving strong high- 
lights in perfect harmony. No harshness or chalkiness 
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mar this beautiful piece of work. Even the swashing, 
foamy waves upon the beach are in perfect keeping, 
filling what might have been a bare space, yet without 
detracting from the main subject, the picturesque 
building, the boats and the nets drying in the sun. The 
data for this group by Mr. Priester are given in the 
text, for the benefit of the reader. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue leaders in this month’s competition appear to be 
approaching the “‘advanced” status, so well-handled 
are their contributions. Good technique is becoming 
more common in photography today, among serious 
camerists who study exposure and finishing, and who 
submit their work to impartial critics for the purpose 
of bettering it. The print capturing first prize, 
“Summer-Landscape’’, is a little gem, well-composed 
and carefully chosen as to lighting. The grouping of 
the trees is pleasing and the vista alluring. About 
14 inch taken from the lower edge would, we think, 
improve the proportions of the picture without losing 
anything of value. 

Data: Graphic Camera, 4 x 5, Carl Zeiss lens, 6-inch 
focus, F/8, K-1 color-screen, Panchromatic plate. 
Exposure 1/35 second, in June at 3.30 p.m., bright sun. 
Pyro developer in tank. Three times enlargement on 
P. M. C. No. 9 paper. 

“‘Harburg”’, which receives second award, is strong 
in composition and perspective (both linear and aérial). 
The leading line of the water-edge, by means of a grace- 
ful curve, carries the eye well into the points of interest, 
while the smaller mass on the opposite side forms a 
satisfactory balance. The smoke from the farthest 
dwelling adds a touch of interest, and helps relieve the 
background mass. A bit more “water-quality” in 
lower left corner should enhance the values. 

Data: Made in Harburg, Germany, April 2, 1927, at 
4 p.M., with Zeiss Tessar (F'/4.5), of 25 centimeters focus. 
Exposure 34 second, stop F/18, through No. 2 filter, 
on Parutz L. O. N. H. plate. 

“Attention”, page 252, was a “lucky-shot”’ picture, 
as the author states it was made without the knowledge 
of the subjects. Mr. Rasmussen made a wonderfully 
accurate guess on his distance, the sharpest definition 
being where wanted, which is frequently not the case. 
The big boy and dog are good. Had an opportunity 
for preparation been possible, it would have been better - 
to omit the small child or place her otherwise, and also 
to choose an appropriate background. 

Data: Certo, 9x 12 cm. camera, Steinheil lens of 
5\%-inch focus at F/9; no screen. Exposure 1/25 
second at 3 p.m., in August. Cloudy-bright conditions. 
Hammer Ortho plate, pyro-tank-developed. Print 
enlarged on Ansco Bromide. 

“Off Duty”, page 254, is well-handled and the absence 
of any human being or other living thing carries out 
the idea, as does the placidity of the water. Wavy 
reflections are always attractive. We find in nature, 
however, that such water always is of a considerably 
lower tone than the sky. Life-long residence on the 
seaboard and careful observation have confirmed this. 
Therefore the suggestion is made to tone down this 
portion by “shading-in” when making the enlarge- 
ment. 

Data: Made at Provincetown, Mass., at 5 P.M., on 
bright day in August, with 314 x 414 series B Graflex, 
Kodak Anastigmat lens. Exposure 1/25 second, F/8, 
on Agfa pack, Pyro developer. Enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 2. 

“Spring in Brittany’, page 235. Although techni- 
cally good this print is oper to considerable improve- 
ment. As we view it, there are two pictures—one for 


each windmill. Let us reconstruct, by cutting it 
vertically about midway between the central cow and 
the man. From the right-hand portion, take away 
about one inch from top and a trifle more from the 
bottom. A neat little picture results, needing only 
suitable clouds to make it more atmospheric. Indeed, 
if large rolling clouds, lighted from the same angle 
as the landscape, were introduced, we could use more 
of the sky, thus keeping the horizon lower in pro- 
portion, adding still further to the feeling of spacious- 
ness. The left-hand portion is not so susceptible of 
improvement, as it lacks the pictorial elements of the 
other. About all that can be done is to take away 
about 34 inch from bottom. Of course clouds would 
improve. The data states “‘light-cloudy”’ conditions, 
but no clouds are in evidence. A Kodak sky-screen 
would, probably, have caused them to appear in the 
print. 

Data: April, 11.30 a.m., light-cloudy; 1/25 second 
exposure, F/16, no color-screen; Eastman 1-A Kodak, 
R. R. lens, N. C. film developed in M. Q. (tubes). 
Enlarged on Tiger Foot paper. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Dr. Korke, by his originality of treatment takes 
first award with “Ecstacy”, page 257. The wrapt 
intensity of the gazing figure no doubt inspired the 
title. The spot of light formed by the shirt breaks 
up the dark shadow-mass and balances the snow on 
distant peaks and the high-lights on clouds. Try the 
experiment of covering this spot, and note how the 
whole composition suffers. 

Data: Kodak, No. 1, Anastigmat lens, F/6.3 full 
open, 3-times screen. Exposure 1/25 second, in August 
at 2 p.m., on roll-film in bright light. Pyro developer. 
Enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 

“Evening-Light”, page 258. Although somewhat 
architectural, the landscape features bring this within 
the scope of the competition. The composition and 
lighting are strong and the figures in just the proper 
place. They balance, but do not dominate. 

Data: Reflex, 344x414, Aldis lens of 534-inch 
focus at F/4.5, no screen. Exposure 1/15 second, at 
7.15 p.m., in July sunshine, on Kodak film-pack. Devel- 
oped in Pyro-soda. Bromide print. 

“Surf-Fishing” is rather novel in arrangement, being 
composed of four horizontal planes of differing size 
and tone, balanced by a vertical, formed by the rod 
(or may we say “pole’’?). The seated figure and rod 
save the whole situation. We wonder if fish are actually 
caught at such a distance. The author states he 
does not keep records of data, but “was probably 
made on Eastman film-pack, with B. & L. R. R. or 
Turner-Reich F/6.8 lens”. 


Exposure-Makers’ Competition 


MaRrInEs are very prevalent in this issue of Puoto- 
Era, and the Exposure-Makers prove no exception. 
Indeed, few camerists are able to resist the charm 
of these subjects. Mr. Adams in “Sunday Morning”’, 
page 263, has made a good selection and treated it 
with understanding. The tones throughout are good 
(excepting the sky), and show the results of correct 
exposure. By placing the mast off-center, the com- 
mon error of bisecting the print was happily avoided. 
This negative, in the hands of a skilled pictorialist, is 
capable of yielding a first-class picture. 


Data: Eastman 3-B, Quick-Focus camera, size 
3144 x 5l4, single lens, largest stop. Instantaneous 
exposure on roll-film. Focus-scale set at 100 feet. 


Made at 10.30 a.m., clear day, good light. 
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“Field Museum, Chicago”, well lighted, well placed 
and with suitable sky, formed a subject which appealed 
to the author’s architectural senses. It appears that 
the camera was somewhat tilted upwards, causing the 
vertical lines to converge. This seems to have been 
unnecessary as more foreground would improve. It 
lacks support. Personally, we prefer sharp-focused 
architectural photographs. There is no mystery about 
a building, and architects design the details to be seen 
and admired, rather than suppressed. 

Data: Made at 10 a.m., July, in brilliant light on 
Ansco Speedex film, with Eastman R. R. lens of 51%- 
inch focus. Exposure, “short bulb”. Seven-times 
filter used. 


Excellent Advice 


Sometuine Dr. Genthe said during his recent talk 
has brought to mind something that we said in the 
May, 1926, issue of The View Finder. Dr. Genthe 
stated that too many people had the idea that good 
pictures could only be made with expensive cameras 
and lenses, which is entirely wrong. Good pictures 
can be made with even the most inexpensive cameras, 
if they are properly used. As we believe it to be 
timely, we are going to repeat part of our previous 
article: 

“The purpose of these paragraphs is to point out 
to those of our members who are not active photo- 
graphically and to the non-members who may read 
our publication, that it is not necessary to own an 
expensive outfit to get the benefit of the many pleasures 
which photography offers its devotees, nor is it neces- 
sary to own an expensive outfit to belong to this Club. 
Many people with whom I have spoken relative to 
the Club seem to feel that if they were to join, they 
would be out of place with their inexpensive cameras 
and that our members would look down on their 
cameras. This is far from the truth; for we who take 
photography seriously, perhaps know better than any- 
one else what the less expensive cameras will do, and 
we have the greatest respect for them even if they 
do cost only a dollar or two. 

“We are not trying to discourage the buying of 
expensive cameras. What we want to do is to point 
out to those not active photographically or who do 
not belong to the Club that they are losing much in 
not joining or not taking active membership. No 
matter what kind of a camera you have, or even if 
you have none at all, you are missing something 
really worth while. 

“The best advice I can give a new member just 
joining this or any other photographie club is to keep 
your present outfit, or, if you have none, buy an inexpen- 
sive one. Then after you have been a member a few 
months and have seen what your fellow members 
use and the results they get, pick out the type of 
camera you want and get the best camera and lens 
of the type you want that you can afford.” 

Karu A. BauMGAERTEL in The View Finder 


Profitable Business Away from the Studio 


WHEN it becomes too warm to expect much business 
in the studio and still you don’t feel that you can afford 
to close up and go fishing, have you ever considered 
looking about in the gardens of your patrons or pros- 
pective patrons to see how well they might be adapted 
to outdoor home-portraiture? Of course this suggestion 
does not apply to customers who live in a crowded sec- 
tion where a spot of grass a few feet square and a win- 
dow box are the nearest approach to a garden. But 
there are many families, some of fairly modest means, 
who take great pride in their flowers and shrubs, and 


for such people the suggestion of a home or garden por- 
trait will be very attractive. 

Possibly you have never made such pictures, but 
there must be a beginning to everything. People don’t 
ask for such pictures because they don’t know you can 
or will make them. And possibly you yourself are not 
sure you can make them. Of course you can make pic- 
tures anywhere; but ordinary pictures will not do in this 
case. You are a portrait photographer and your home 
or garden portraiture must be unusual. 

Successful outdoor or home portraiture requires even 
more skill than studio-work because the lighting is often 
a difficult problem. Outdoor light has a tendency to 
be flat unless you work in direct sunlight, and this is 
seldom possible if you are making portraits. The light 
in the home usually has too much contrast; so in either 
event one must make a careful study of conditions 
and the time of day most suitable. 

A drive about town will give you a good idea of suit- 
able prospects if you are familiar with the location of 
the better-class homes, and if you do not know the 
owner of a home with attractive grounds it is a very 
simple matter to get the information. 

First of all, a great number of prospects are not 
necessary, for a beginning at least. If you are not 
familiar with such work, make an experiment with a 
customer whom you know quite well. Be sure she has 
a suitable garden and that you know the time of day 
when you can expect the light to be reasonably favor- 
able. 

Outdoor light is extremely diffused—comes from all 
sides, while your studio-light is one-sided, if you have a 
skylight. Try to produce this same condition for your 
garden-portraits. Obtain a location where the light is 
fairly well blocked off on two sides by dense foliage, a 
tree or possibly the house. This will enable you to pro- 
duce proper shadows from one side and a fairly direct 
light from the other. Where the foliage is quite thick 
it is often possible to use it as a side screen, making 
openings through which the stronger light can fall on 
the subject, as in your studio. A vine-covered arbor 
or pergola will often offer opportunities for lightings 
almost as good as those you can make in a studio. 

In photographing children in a garden the lightings 
can be different. More light can be used and they can 
be photographed almost anywhere. A good fast lens is 
essential, and if you use a reflecting-camera they need 


‘not be posed. Picture them at play—get good sharp 


negatives and show proofs, made by projection, of the 
size you think you will be most likely to sell. 

Another advantage in making pictures about the 
home is the opportunity to photograph elderly people 
who may not like to come to the studio or who may not 
be able to get about. They will respond more readily 
to the suggestion that they be photographed when you 
have made pictures of other members of the family. 
The children will want a picture with “Grandma”, if 
you suggest it to them, and you can depend upon them 
to help you get it. 

Pictures of the home and garden offer a fine chance 
for speculation; and while you are on the ground you 
might as well shoot a film or two from which you 
should be able to sell enlargements. 

This suggestion is not an unreasonable one at all 
because the things suggested are actually being done 
by photographers, and such work is paying excellent 
profits. It’s worth while to try it out yourself; and the 
change from studio-work—the experience you will get 
by meeting customers in their own homes—will give 
you a point of view so different from what you have 
previously held that you will probably look upon your 
business in a much broader manner than ever before. 
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The Search for a Flange 


ComPLy1Nnc with the request of a friend to lend him 
my No. 2 Wide Angle Euryscope, which I have used 
with unfailing success since 1885 when an eminent 
physicist examined it and pronounced it a lens of 
unequaled optical qualities, I found that the flange was 
missing. Unable to find this indispensable adjunct I 
applied at every photographic dealer in Boston, finding 
everywhere an abundant supply of flanges from five 
inches to two inches in diameter, but none that would 
fit my lens. I was about to mail the tube (minus the 
lens-combinations) to a New York dealer when I 
remembered that friend Feigenbaum might be of 
assistance. I found that he had moved to more com- 
modious quarters at No. 46 Bromfield Street. Being 
busy with several customers at the time, he went to the 
back of the store whence he brought me a large, deep 
pasteboard box filled with odds and ends, among which 
was a lot of lens-stops and flanges. Mr. Feigenbaum 
poured the mass into a chair, returning the box to its 
usual place. But with all my care, I did not find a 
flange that would fit. Before leaving the place. I 
decided to restore the “junk’—as Mr. Feigenbaum 
facetiously called it—to the box. I could do no less. 
I got the box and, happening to look into it, discovered 
a solitary flange. As it looked promising, I tried it 
and—it fitted! 


Something about Daguerreotypes 


TuHoseE who are interested in the old daguerreotype- 
days are probably aware that the practice of the daguer- 
reotype-process found its finest expression in the United 
States, and this despite the improvements of the 
method made by Claudet and Goddard, of London. 
No such fine daguerreotypes were made anywhere in 
the world as those by Professors Draper, Morse, and 
Walcott, of New York, and Southworth and Hawes, 
of Boston, Mass. The work of these artists was 
marked by perfection of manipulation, truthfulness to 
nature, exquisite tone, delicacy of tint, and beauty of 
finish. Those who possess good examples of the daguer- 
reotype-process, or are likely to inherit them, should 
treat them as priceless heirlooms. If they look faded, 
dusty or tarnished, they should be let alone, and be 
entrusted to an expert of recognised skill and reliability, 
who by means of a simple remedy can quickly restore 
the faint picture to its original sparkling beauty. If, 
however, some thoughtless person has already spoiled 
or marred the delicate surface by a bungling attempt 
to improve it, no power on earth, nor the wealth of a 
Henry Ford, can repair the damage. Hence it is well 
not to meddle with so delicate a matter as a dimmed 
daguerreotype. 


The Noon-Hour Critics 


Tue bunch assembled as usual at the photo-optical 
store in Bromfield Street, with Messrs. B., J., C., K 
and T. making the noon-hour alive with critical com- 
ment. There was a momentary lull, when J.’s eagle- 
eye espied a female figure pausing at the entrance 


to the store. All eyes were eagerly turned toward the 
spot, when J. exclaimed, “Look at that tall, slim object! 
Everything bunched at the top—broad-brimmed hat, 
enormous feather, big boa, bulging coat, all in black, 
with skirt above the knees and long thin legs. Gee, 
what a sight!” 

They all agreed with J., uttering exclamations of 
assent. Continuing, J. remarked, “Reminds me of 
my upright panel PHoto-Era roasted last winter!” 
‘““How’s that?” asked B. “Don’t you remember—all 
at the top, empty sunlit foreground? You know,” 
answered J. “Oh, yes; I do,” exclaimed B., “top 
heavy!’ At this remark, and still regarding the 
oddly attired figure, the bunch vociferated as one 
man, “‘You're right!” 


Which One Fell? 


A SUBSCRIBER who describes himself as a student 
of American history, writes that he read the Kosciusco 
incident referred to in ““Groundglass’”, March, 1927, 
several times, but failed to get the drift of it. This 
is strange; for it seems that most of those present at 
the historical talk recognised the speaker’s blunder. 
It was Pulaski, not Kosciusco, who fell, mortally 
wounded, at Savannah, as indicated by the monument 
erected to his memory, in that city. The latter hero, 
after the American Revolution was ended, fought 
for the liberty of Poland and died a natural death in 
Switzerland. 


Why He Hesitated 


THE late John S. Sargent used to relate how one 
afternoon he saw an old English countryman he thought 
would make a good model, and sent his maid out to 
bring the man in. 

“The master wants to paint you,” said the girl. 

The old fellow hesitated. 

“Will he pay me well?” 

“Oh, yes, he’ll probably give you a pound.” 

Still the old man hesitated. He took off his shabby 
hat and scratched his head in perplexity. 

“It’s an easy way to earn a pound,” the maid 
prompted. 

“Oh, ay, I know that,” came the reply. “I was only 
wondering how I'd get the paint off afterwards.” 


The Cost of Ultra-Modernism 


TueRE had been an outbreak of fire at the artist’s 
studio, and the insurance agent had called to estimate 
the damage. 

“Now, with regard to these canvases,” said the insur- 
ance man. “You say they cost about ten shillings 
each?” 

“Yes,” admitted the artist. “‘But,’”’ he pointed out, 
“T’d painted on most of them.” 

“Ah!” said the agent thoughtfully, “Then suppose 
we say five shillings each?” 
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The Status of Motion-Picture Photography 


A criticism has recently come to my notice which 
came as a distinct shock. Miss Vera Standing called 
my attention to the fact that the English journals, 
while devoting less space to amateur kinematography 
than do our own publications, utilise that space for the 
discussion of scenarios and allied subjects. This struck 
Miss Standing as significant, which is only natural; for 
she is a well-known writer of scenarios for amateur 
production. However it also brings us face to face with 
a vital question. Are the “movies” in the hands of 
the amateur to sink to the level of the cheap drama of 
the screen today or are they to take their place as a 
newer and more beautiful form of photography? 

It is difficult to believe that the typical amateur of 
today has lost sight of the camera and thinks only of 
the megaphone when the “movies” are mentioned. 
Remember that the camera records motion, any 
motion, all motion. If the motion in life were to be 
limited to drama, this would surely become a world 
of boredom. It has occurred to me that this very 
attitude is the reason for the disuse of so many amateur 
cameras. We all grow tired of trying to enact réles in 
insipid amateur photo-dramas. To many of us, the 
very role of actor is totally foreign to our natures—and 
the neighborhood “director” who tries to ape his idea 
of Hollywood becomes a pest. It may be remarked 
here that the usual Hollywood life is a life of real, hard 
work, and not the dream of bliss so many of us imagine. 

It may be assumed that any camera will serve two 
purposes—the artistic and the utilitarian. This is true 
of the motion camera also. The motion camera is 
unsurpassed for making straight records of events; nor 
is this a purpose to which anyone can object. We all 
find pleasure in the straight records of events, the 
newsreel type of picture. Many laugh at the news- 
reel; but it will be noticed that few, indeed, leave a 
theater during the newsreel. How much better, then, 
will be the ‘‘news’’ subjects which have some definite 
relation to our own lives and families? This is a very 
useful and commendable use for the camera. The 
fact that the motion camera serves this need is respon- 
sible for the present popularity of the motion camera. 
Most camera-owners have neither time nor inclination 
for the indulgence of artistic whims. 

The fact, however, that the film is to be a straight 
record is no excuse for making the film carelessly. Just 
as much care should be taken in preparing to make 
such shots as is used for the amateur photo-drama. 
Later we shall discuss these preparations in detail. 

The next step is the photo-drama itself. This is not 
art, nor is it particularly admirable; but the production 
of amateur photo-dramas will no doubt continue to 
enjoy a certain amount of popularity, and there is no 
reason to doubt that through the popular interest of 
such production the character of the photo-drama will 
be immensely improved. In fact, the fate of the photo- 
drama lies with the amateur. If our great industry is 
to continue successfully, it must be taken from the 
hands of those now in control and handed to those who 
have the knowledge, training, intelligence and sympathy 
to prepare films which will appeal to the average adult 





of today. But, even so, the photo-play as we know it 
today will never, can never, take its place among the 
pure arts. 

Finally, we have the “eighth art”—that of motion- 
pictures—a new art, anda pure art. This art must lie 
in the hands of that small group of artists who are now 
springing up, who can appreciate the subtle technique 
of the motion-picture and who see the potential possi- 
bilities of a motion-picture which in one untitled scene 
will present a complete picture of perfect design and 
composition, yet, which is not stative but a prolonged 
period of dynamic action. 

The true amateurs, those who correspond to the 
amateurs who have raised still-photography to its 
present-day high standard, must realise that the art of 
the motion-picture is graphic rather than dramatic, as 
we usually use these words. The artistic motion- 
picture may be infinitely dramatic; but it is not, it 
cannot be, a record of a drama, as is the present-day 
photoplay. Record-photography must diametrically 
be opposed to artistic photography, although the two 
approach very closely at times. (This is not intended 
as an epigram.) It is evident that the photoplay is 
merely a mechanical record of a drama. Therefore, 
such art as it may have, is dramatic rather than photo- 
graphic; and as this is true, we find ourselves where we 
started. We must determine whether the art of the 
motion-picture is to be graphic or dramatic. 

Modern motion-picture photography is essentially 
a photographic process! 


Some Recent Accessories 


Among the recently introduced accessories there are 
three which are outstanding. These are the amateur 
are lights, the Dremophot and the Stinemann 16 mm., 
developing and printing equipment. The Stinemann 
apparatus was described in the October issue. 

We recently described the Justophot exposure- 
meter for motion-picture photography. This instru- 
ment, although one of the finest exposure-meters ever 
designed, is not truly an amateur instrument. That is, 
it is a combination meter for still and motion photo- 
graphy, and has auxiliary scales for use with the pro- 
fessional motion-picture camera. For the advanced 
still and motion amateur and for the professional 
motion-picture cameraman, it is the finest meter obtain- 
able. However, for the amateur motion-picture enthu- 
siast, a new meter has been introduced, called the Drem- 
ophot. This meter is, as far as external appearance 
is concerned, identical with the Justophot; but it is 
arranged differently. The figure which appears in the 
meter is the letter ““N”, indicating normal speed. 
When the reading is taken, the scale upon the instrument 
will indicate the proper diaphragm-stop to be used, 
without any further adjustment or turning of scales. 
The only time when any adjustment is needed is when 
the color-filters are used or when speed is not normal. 

As this meter reads directly from F/1.8 to F/64, it 
may be used with any lenses now ordinarily supplied 
with motion-picture cameras. 

(Continued on page 273) 
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Has Sixteen-Millimeter Film any Commercial 
Value? 

Yes. Sixteen-millimeter film promises to supplant 
thirty-five-millimeter film in most  non-theatrical 
motion-picture work! As projection up to 7x9 feet 
is now entirely satisfactory from the small film, there 
are few objections to its use in smaller auditoriums. 
It is being used for educational purposes, for business 
and engineering records, for scientific research and 
similar purposes. 





Is Any Special Camera Used for Making These 
Specialised Films? 

In a way. The negatives used to produce these 
films are usually from the standard-gauge came 
The standard negatives are printed upon the sixteen- 
millimeter film by optical projection. 


Why Is This Done? 


THE amateur camera has been made for amateur 
use. That means that it lacks the many accessories 
and adjustments necessary for producing professional 
work. For this reason the standard camera is used. 
Probably the near future will see a change in this, for 
several important introductions in the line of camer: 
and accessories have recently brought the amateur 
camera almost to the level of the professional. 

Not long ago the amateur camera was confined to 
straight record-work. Now, sixteen-millimeter nega- 
tives may be made by single exposure, as in animation 
and time condensation, slightly slower than normal to 
compensate for slow motion on the part of the subject, 
normal speed, slightly faster than normal to slow down 
a rapid subject, twice normal for slight slow motion, 
and super-speed for real slow-motion effects. At least 
one new model combines single, half, normal and super- 
veeds in one camera as well as an optional hand drive, 
making the camera fully flexible in the matter of speed. 
Pictures are made in reverse by merely holding the 
automatic camera upside down. 

A full line of Goerz effects are now available for use 
with amateur cameras. These include the outside iri 
with the usual mask-box and sunshade. The mask- 
box is of the standard size. 

In addition, accessories are now available which make 
direct visual focusing possible; and lens-extensions are 
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Che formula was originated by Dr. Rudolph, who gave 
us the Tessar and Protar lenses. It is subject to special 
correction. It is well known that lenses of such extreme 
aperture have very little depth of focus. By so dis- 
tributing the correction in this lens, a uniform diffusion 
up to the limit of the permissible circle of confusion is 
obtained. This lens gives a depth of focus almost as 
great as that of a lens of half its aperture. The image 
is soft; but due to the correction, the uniform diffusion 
gives a barely perceptible softness instead of an out-of- 
focus blur. The result is a plastic image which has 
almost stereoscopic relief. 














May Interior Work at Night Be Done with 
Sixteen-Millimeter Cameras? 
Yes. The lens is the same, and the emulsion prac- 


tically the same as in standard work. Interior expo- 
sures are possible, if sufficient light is provided. 








What Light Is Necessary for This Work? 


Tue arc-light is the most practical light-source for 
interior work with any kind of motion-picture camera. 





Are Such Lights Available in Other Than 
Studio Models? 


ARC-LIGI are now available in almost any desired 
», Beginning with the smallest, we have an arc- 
light which folds like a book and can actually be carried 
in the average coat-pocket. This light consumes four 
or five amperes of current, and gives from 4,000 to 5,000 
candlepower. Two should be used, with an F/3.5 lens 
for half length subjects. It uses a pair of carbons 
about 1/8 of an inch in diameter and perhaps two and a 
half inches long. 

The next in size is a folding model which, like the 
pocket-are, uses carbons set parallel to each other; but 
in th ase 10-millimeter carbons are used. This 
lamp has a self-contained resistance and has a folding 
hood-reflector. Without having accurate information, 
it is judged that this lamp will provide from 8,000 
to 10,000 candlepower. It may be carried in a space 
about 2x 8x8 inches. It is very efficient, and a fine 
amateur lamp. 
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The operation of the meter is just as explained for 
the Justophot except that the scale has a rotation of 


180 degrees. One-half the scale is black, indicating 
that it is to be used when the light i is dull; the other 
half is white, indicating that it is to be used when the 
light is good. F/8 is the dividing point of the two 
scales. When the index is set at F/1.8 and the meter 
used, the iris-ring is turned to the left until resistance 
is felt. If the letter ““N”’ is not obscured, the ring is 
turned further to the left until a snap is heard, then the 
ring is turned back to the right until the letter ““N”’ 
becomes visible. The reading is then indicated. The 
snap which is heard occurs at the change from the 
lower to the upper scale. 

The meter is supplied in a sole-leather bolt-case, as 
are the other Drem exposure-meters. The writer uses 
the Drem meters exclusively, and finds them accurate 
in every case. One of the most perfect still-life photo- 
graphs ever made in the New York Camera Club was 
made indoors in the rooms of the club with the aid of 
the Justophot, the still-meter of the Drem group. 

Amateur motion photography will never be brought 
to its fullest perfection until amateurs realise that 
artificial lighting must be used. One of the greatest 
uses of the amateur motion-picture camera is that of 
recording family-history in the home. Home-life in 
America has come to mean, to a great extent, “house” 
life. Our intimate lives are lived within the compass 
of the walls of our houses. The children especially 
are best photographed indoors; but until recently the 
source of light has presented a great obstacle to this 
work, due to the fact that lights of sufficient initial 
intensity drew too much current to be safely used in 
the usual home. The modern system of house-wiring 
should not be used for current consumption in excess 
of twenty-five amperes, and some older installations 
will not safely carry this load. Therefore, as proper 
lighting requires at least two distinct light-sources, we 
must limit ourselves to the “low” range of the two- 
range arc lights, giving us a combined maximum light 
of 10,000 candlepower. This is really not sufficient for 
the ordinary home shot. We can use a single light at 
twenty amperes, giving us from 18,000 to 20,000 candle- 
power; but in this case we must balance by the aid of 
reflectors, which is not always fully satisfactory. 

This problem has troubled lighting-experts for some 
time, and the research-incident to this problem has 
resulted in two lamps which may be used together with 
all success. 

The reputation of the Wohl lights needs no mention 
here. The fact that their products are recognized as 
being among the finest products in the field of arc- 
lighting is enough. This company has only recently 
brought out their Cameralite, possibly the greatest 
development in home lighting-equipment ever made. 

This lamp is in form similar to the usual roll-film 
camera. It has the rounded ends of such cameras. It 
measures about 314 x 6x 11 inches and weighs, com- 
plete, only six pounds. This lamp may be carried into 
any home without giving the appearance of moving in 
for a month’s visit. As the lamp is finished in crystal 
black enamel, it presents a rich appearance. 

The carbons for this lamp are made especially for the 
Cameralite circuit. There is a minimum of resistance 
used in the lamp, with the result that practically all of 
the current is used in the arc itself. These two things 
account in some measure for the great efficiency of this 
lamp. The two lower carbons are about 4! inches 
long, the upper 10 inches. The upper carbons are con- 
nected with the patented Wohl connector, which elim- 
inates jumping, spitting and spluttering. The light, 
in consequence, is a smooth, even, uniform light of great 
actinic power. 





The complete outfit which is carried in the body of 
the case includes the connecting cord, a table stand, a 
tripod adapter, which allows the lamp to be mounted 
upon any ordinary camera tripod, and a wooden handle 
by means of which the lamp may be used as a hand- 
lamp for special effects. 

The lamp is a complete lighting-unit within itself, 
and is ready to attach to any house-socket. 

The outstanding feature of this lamp is that, although 
it is rated at 10 amperes, it may be safely used with 
10 ampere fuses, for some lamps will often blow fuses as 
much as 50% greater rating than the lamp rating. 
The Cameralite is also rated as 8,000 candlepower, with 
illuminating power for 14 square feet. Using the new 
copper-coated carbons, the writer has used one of these 
lamps and has found that in actual service it will give 
from 10,000 to 12,000 candlepower, and has illuminated 
an area of about 32 square feet sufficiently for a full 
exposure at normal speed crank and an F/3.5 lens. 
This lamp alone, with the use of a bed sheet reflector, 
will provide adequate illumination for many home shots 
at normal crank speed. 

The lamp may be trimmed while hot as it is equipped 
with automatic ejectors for the lower carbons, and the 
upper ones may be lifted by means of the series con- 
nector. It may be placed in any desired position while 
burning. It is lighted by pulling down on a small lever 
which projects from the case. It will then burn for 
four minutes without further attention, but the time 
may be extended at any time by depressing the lever. 
Thus if left burning it will automatically extinguish 
itself; and if knocked over or dropped, it will also auto- 
matically be extinguished. The lamp is trouble-proof, 
and certain in results. It can be safely said that no 
motion-picture outfit is complete without an arc-light, 
and there is no light which can surpass the Cameralite, 
considering all of its advantages. 

It is well-known that light must be balanced in any 
photographic work. This may be accomplished by the 
use of reflectors, or lights of lower power than the initial 
light. In using a high-powered arc-light the writer has 
found the little “pocket” are to be very useful as a 
balancing light. This light, the Bass-Traut Minima, 
is a strange looking piece of apparatus. The light itself 
folds up to about 34 x 4x 5 inches. The carbons used 
measure about 1/8th inch in diameter by perhaps 2! 
inches long. The sides of the lamp open to form 
reflectors, and the lamp, which weighs only a few ounces, 
may be held in the hand without difficulty. 

In addition to the lamp itself there is a resistance, 
cylindrical in form, which measures about 21% inches in 
diameter and 31% inches long. This, with the two 
connecting cords, forms the outfit. The writer has 
repeatedly carried the complete outfit in two pockets. 
The resistance is connected to a socket by means of the 
usual asbestos appliance cord. From this a lamp-cord 
leads to the lamp itself. The two carbons are arranged 
parallel to each other, about 1 inch apart or a little 
less. In the case of the lamp, a small button is to be 
found. In this there is inserted a short length of carbon. 
When the current is on, this short carbon is placed 
across the points of the two lamp carbons and drawn 
down. This generates the arc of some 5,000 candle- 
power, which will burn for approximately thirty minutes 
with new carbons. The current consumption is from 
four to five amperes, so that this lamp may be safely 
used as a balancing light when a ten-ampere lamp is 
being used as the initial light. If desired, the Minima 
may be mounted upon a stand, and a battery of three 
will supply some 15,000 candlepower at a consumption 
of 15 amperes. 

The writer uses the Cameralite-Minima combina- 
tion, and has never used more satisfactory equipment. 
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¥]. THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 








Photomicrography in the Study of the 
Hardening of Lead 


In the Bell Telephone Record for the month of August 
there is a very interesting article by E. E. Schumacher 
which shows how photomicrography is of service in 
science and industry by relating its application to 
the study of the hardening of lead. The Western 
Electric Company began the use of a lead-sheathed 
cable in 1880, employing a commercially pure grade 
of lead; but this is so soft that with the constantly 
increasing size of cables it became necessary to secure 





Courtesy Bell Telephone Record 


FIG. 1 


Lead antimony alloy (99% lead—1% antimony) which had 
been annealed at 230° C. for one hour, quenched and 
photographed immediately. Magnification 200 times. 


greater strength, and an alloy containing three per 
cent. of tin was adopted. This was found to be much 
stronger than pure lead; but as tin is expensive, it was 
desirable to replace it with a cheaper metal. Research 
led to the adoption in 1912 of an alloy of lead with one 
per cent. of antimony. Lead antimony alloys are what 
is known as hard lead which is several times more 
resistant to bending than pure lead. 

Knowledge gained from X-ray studies together with 
photomicrographic investigations have made it possible 
to explain the cause of hardening and to show, at 
least qualitatively, the relation between the composi- 
tion and structure of the alloy and its hardness. 

The X-ray has shown us that metals are made up 
of crystals, and that these latter are made up of atoms. 
Although the atoms are arranged in the crystal in 
very definite ways, the crystals on the other hand are 
generally distributed in a haphazard fashion and 
may be of many different sizes. In an alloy of two 
metals there are three conditions possible. There may 


be present but one kind of crystal containing atoms of 
one metal held in solid solution within the atoms of 
another. Or, if neither metal is soluble in the other, 
there may be two kinds of crystals each made up of 
atoms of only one metal. But generally there are two 
kinds of crystals, each containing atoms of both metals, 
but in different proportions. Atoms of one metal 
will dominate in one crystal while atoms of the other 
metal will dominate in another. This is the case in 
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FIG. 2 Courtesy Bell Telephone Record 


Lead antimony alloy (99% lead—1% antimony) which had 
been annealed at 230° C. for one hour and then aged at 
20° C. for five days. Magnification 200 times. 


lead-antimony alloys of high lead content; most of 
the crystals consist of lead, but among which are 
interspersed a few crystals consisting almost wholly 
of antimony. 

Now the amount of one metal which another will 
hold in the state of solid solution is, in general, depen- 
dent much upon the temperature. Thus at 247 degrees 
Centigrade an alloy of lead and 2.25 per cent. anti- 
mony will consist only of crystals of lead containing 
antimony in solid solution; but at room-temperature 
only about 25 per cent. of antimony can be held in 
solid solution. Hence, as an alloy containing one per 
cent. of antimony is cooled from 250 degrees Centigrade 
to room-temperature, most of the antimony will 
separate out and form crystals of nearly pure antimony. 

Now the average size of the crystals of a metal is, 
in general, dependent upon the conditions at which 
the metal crystallised. If the metal has been cooled 
suddenly the crystals are apt to be small, but if the 
metal has been cooled slowly the crystals are likely 
to be larger. Usually the smaller and more nearly 
uniform the size of the crystals, the harder is the metal 
and the greater its resistance to stress and strain. 
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The effect of different rates of cooling on the size of 
the crystals can be followed by photomicrography; 
and the accompanying figure shows a sample of a lead 
antimony alloy annealed at 230 degrees Centigrade 
and quenched, and the other a similar alloy which was 
annealed at the same temperature and for the same 
time, but has been aged for five days at a temperature 
of 20 degrees Centigrade. The difference in the struc- 
ture of the alloy is very evident. There is a very 
definite relation between the number and size of 
these small crystals of antimony and the hardness 
of the alloy, and there is a certain optimum condition 
at which the greatest possible hardness is obtained. 
If there is too much antimony present the particles 
are too large and the alloy becomes brittle, but if 
there is not enough antimony present the particles 
may be virtually non-existent and the character of 
the alloy is then similar to that of pure lead. 

In the determination of the structure of the alloy 
and the size of the crystals, photomicrography plays 
a very important part. The effect of varying per- 
centages of lead and antimony, the effect of annealing 
at different temperatures or for varying times, the 
effect of various means and rates of cooling can all 
be followed by making photomicrographs of the alloy; 
and this information when correlated with that obtained 
by other means of testing is of the greatest value to 
the metallurgist in developing an alloy which is to 
meet the conditions imposed upon it in its particular 
sphere. 


Studying the Lightning-Flash by Photography 


Attnoue# Franklin in 1752 proved that lightning 
and electricity are identical, it is only within the last 
few years that we have begun to learn much about 
what actually takes place during a flash of lightning. 
The first photographs of lightning were made about 
forty years ago and showed that lightning is not the 
angular, zigzag affair as it has been pictured; but, on 
the other hand, a sinuous, flowing line without any sharp 
angles whatsoever. Photographs of lightning also show 
that it strikes not once but several times in the same 
place, alternating back and forth from cloud to earth 
in a succession of flashes. 

Experimental flashes of lightning have been made in 
the laboratory and such are being utilized for the study 
of the general phenomena connected with lightning. 
At the laboratories of the General Electric Company the 
cathode-ray oscillograph is being used to obtain accu- 
rate and measurable data on the time, voltage and 
current on the electric flash. 

This is not the first time that the oscillograph has 
been used to record the results of high-speed phenomena. 
Almost any motion can be converted into a flow of 
electricity, which, when sent through an oscillograph, 
will enable a record to be made. The use of the 
oscillograph for the recording of high-speed vibra- 
tions has formed the subject of numerous papers, as for 
instance one by Augustus Trowbridge in the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute for December 1922, page 713. 

The cathode-ray oscillograph depends upon the fact 
that cathode-rays are deflected by a magnetic or electri- 
cally charged field. Thus if an electric current is 
passed through a vacuum in which are sealed two 
electrodes, rays known as the cathode-rays, are emitted 
by one of the electrodes, and these cathode-rays, which 
consist of electrically charged particles are bent aside 
from their straight-line projection if they pass through 
a magnetic or electrically charged field. In the Durfour 
oscillograph illustration the cathode-rays pass through 
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DIAGRAM OF OSCILLOGRAPH 


a small hole in the anode and by two plates which, 
when activated by the lightning-flash, set up a magnetic 
field bending the stream of cathode-rays from their 
normal course so that they produce on the photo- 
graphic film an irregular line, which by its shape repre- 
sents the variation in the electric charge on the mag- 
netic plates. Through the coils 2-2 passes an oscillating 
current of known frequency, say from 10,000 to 
1,000,000 cycles per second. This results in a back- 
and-forth deflection of the electron stream, producing 
a regular spiral line on the film. As the number of 
these cycles is definitely known for any given time, we 
have in this way an accurate means of calculating the 
duration of the flash while by the amplitude of the 
curve, together with its character, we are able to measure 
quite accurately the voltage, time and current of the 
lightning-flash together with certain other data of 
importance. 

By the use of the cathode-ray oscillograph, electrical 
engineers at the General Electric Research Laboratories 
are studying phases in an electric discharge which may 
require as little as 1/1,000,000,000 of a second for their 
completion. This is probably about the fastest “‘seeing”’ 
that man has ever accomplished by any means. 


X-ray Crystal-Analysis in Science 


RGNTGEN, who discovered the invisible ray emanat- 
ing from the Crookes tube, suspected the identity of 
the rays which he called the X-rays with the radia- 
tions which we know as light; but he was unable 
to establish the fact because he could secure neither 
reflection, refraction or diffraction of the rays. It 
was not until 1912 that it was definitely proved 
that the X-rays are radiations of the same nature 
as daylight and differing from it only in wave-length, 
when Friedrich and Knipping at the suggestion of 
Laue, an Austrian scientist, were able to show that 
the X-rays could be diffracted by crystals. Laue 
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reasoned that the X-rays are identical in nature with 
ordinary light but differ in wave-length. Ordinary 
light may be diffracted by ruled gratings containing 
about 25,000 lines to the inch; but it is out of the 
question to rule a glass-grating with a sufficient num- 
ber of lines per inch to diffract the X-rays. Mineralo- 
gists, however, had stated that the atoms of crystals 
are of a definite pattern and spacing, and that they 
are definitely and systematically arranged like oranges 
in a crate. Why then can the atoms of a crystal not 
be used as a grating for the X-rays? The experiment 
worked and, then and there, was laid the foundation of 
not only X-ray spectroscopy but X-ray crystal- 
analysis. The X-rays were diffracted by the atoms 
of the crystal, just as theory had predicted, and the 
spots of diffracted light when received on a photo- 
graphic plate formed a definite pattern which was 
characteristic of that particular crystal substance 
and no other, just as the lines in the spectroscope are 
characteristic of the element which produces them. 

Although little more than a dozen years have elapsed 
since Laue’s discovery, the related fields of X-ray 
spectroscopy and X-ray crystal-analysis have developed 
rapidly and have passed beyond the laboratory stage 
and are finding places in industry. 

It has been successfully employed in the investiga- 
tion of particle size of colloids, in the rubber-industry 
for the investigation of the effects of vulcanising and 
stretching, in the paint and varnish industry for study- 
ing the opacity and covering-power of pigments, and 
very extensively in the study of metals and their 
alloys. In this latter field, although the work does 
not date back more than four or five years, much has 
already been accomplished and problems that have 
long remained unsolved now appear to be on their 
way to complete solution. By means of X-ray crystal 
analysis the effect of technical work on the single 
crystal and on the crystalline aggregates of metals 
has been investigated rather extensively; also the 
effect of heat treatment and recrystallisation, as well 
as the determination of crystal-size, preferred grain 
orientation and directional properties and for the 
location of internal strains. 

Methods of X-ray crystal analysis are particularly 
valuable in metallurgical investigations because’ much 
of the information thus obtained can be obtained in 
no other way; for no other means is known for enabling 
us to follow the effect of different treatment on the 
actual crystalline structure of the metal. 

X-ray crystal-analysis has also been employed in 
the discovery of new elements. Rhenium, which Dr. 
Noddak has recently announced the separation of, 
was first found from its characteristic lines in the 
X-ray spectrum. 

What has all this to do with photography? Simply 
this: That without photography X-ray crystal-analysis 
would be impossible; for it is the photographic plate 
which records the characteristic spots produced by 
the X-ray radiation, and it is the photographic plate 
which provides the scientist with the data from which 
he is able to obtain an interpretation of the structure 
of the substance under investigation. 


X-ray Analysis and the Prevention of 
Corrosion 


Tue prevention of corrosion is one of the greatest 
problems of the modern industrial world. No one 
knows, although there have been many estimates, 
the amount of loss from the effects of corrosion. 
Certainly the amount must reach well into the millions 
—possibly billions—of dollars each year. The loss 


from necessary replacement of corroded material, 
however, is not by any means all or even the major 
cost of corrosion. The danger of loss of life and prop- 
erty damage from corrosion in unsuspected parts, 
the inconveniences attached to replacement, all com- 
plicate the situation. Hence, the importance of the 
corrosion problem and the extensive investigation 
of means for lessening—if not preventing—its effects. 
The metallurgist is investigating the possibility of 
replacing structural steel with an alloy more resistant 
to corrosion, while the chemist is studying the effect of 
paints and other protective coatings. In both fields 
considerable use has been made of photomicrography 
as well as X-ray crystal analysis. 

The above remarks are by way of introduction to a 
short summary of a paper by Richard M. Bozorth 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories on the structure of 
a protective coating of iron-oxides. It has long been 
known that the common iron “rust’’, itself the product 
of corrosion, nevertheless acts as a protective coating, 
and lessens further corrosion. In 1883, Bower developed 
a process for producing a rust-resisting coating of 
iron-oxide by heating followed by steaming, and cooling 
followed by a repetition of the process. As chemical 
analysis cannot determine definitely the structure of 
this protective coating, X-ray analysis has been 
brought to bear on the subject. The paper mentioned 
above gives the results of an X-ray analysis of the 
protective coatings prepared according to the Bower 
method. It was found that the protective coating is 
built up of layers of ferrous-oxide, magnetite and 
ferric-oxide arranged in this order. The thicknesses 
of the three layers as determined by the position and 
intensities of the lines in the X-ray spectrum photo- 
graphs are 10—, 2 x 10—, and 2 x 10— ems., respectively. 
The paper itself is of interest principally to the metal- 
lurgist or the industrial chemist; but it is thought 
these notes on one of the very important fields of 
applied X-ray analysis, which is wholly dependent 
upon photography, may not be without some interest 
to photographers. 


The Camera in the Public Schools 


Dr. ARNOLD.GENTHE, in one of the most interesting 
talks ever given the members of the California Camera 
Club, left us a number of ideas well worth considerable 
thought. One of these covered the teaching of the 
use of the camera in the public schools. 

Dr. Genthe pointed out that there are a large number 
of pupils in the schools who are not manually dexterous, 
and to whom the compulsory lessons in drawing are 
really torture, and to whom these lessons do more 
harm than good. 

Dr. Genthe believes, and many of those who heard 
him agree, that it would be far better to teach such 
pupils other means of expression, such as photography. 

Photography does develop one’s ideas of beauty, 
does give one a better appreciation of not only beautiful 
things but of the little things which combine to form 
objects of beauty, does train one’s mentality; as the 
proper use of a camera requires intelligence and gives 
to those who would never have any other means, a 
way to express themselves. 

Furthermore, photography is inexpensive. An 
investment, and it is an investment that pays dividends, 
of less than five dollars will give one a complete outfit 
which, when used within its limitations, is capable 
of making pictures of far greater artistic and practical 
value than any of the very crude drawings that repre- 
sent the limit of the capabilities of most of us. 

Kart A. BAuMGAERTEL, Pres., California Camera Club. 
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Moving into a new abode brings with it many novel 
experiences. As soon as the domestic arrangements 
are in fairly good order, a darkroom has to be evolved. 
It is twenty-five years since we constructed our last 
darkroom, and although one cannot but regret the 
passing of so much time, there is a great satisfaction 
in the experience it has brought. We well remember 
the ingenious gadgets and contrivances that cost end- 
less time and ingenuity to fit up but which mostly 
proved useless; and we are frankly glad to have lost 
sight of the reminders of so many mistakes. Now we 
have realised the simplicity of sheer necessities and how 
easily they are attained, and are thankful to have the 
opportunity to turn over a new leaf photographically 
and begin with a clean sheet to work on. 

Given a small compartment, it is very little work or 
trouble to block up the window or windows, as the 
case may be, fixing into the portable shutter a small 
hinged door covered with the requisite ruby-and- 
yellow material so that the strength of light may be 
varied at will. An edging of felt or baize round the 
door and a small rough shelf for developing-materials 
complete the arrangements. Critical friends when 
inspecting our arrangements, are given to asking “But 
don’t you want running water and a sink?” only to be 
shown that a good-sized pail fitted with a small tap at 
the bottom, placed on an upturned box with another 
pail below, takes the place of running water and sink, 
bringing with them no worries of frozen pipes and 
defective drainage. 

Another photographic charm of moving is the new 
environment; and those who are lucky, as we have been, 
to obtain one with a landscape from which we cannot 
tear our eyes, find a fresh incentive to photography. 
How depressingly well we knew the possibilities and the 
limitations of the country around our former house! 
“Just near” subjects were absolutely exhausted. Often, 
when we received a new lens or a packet of films or 
plates from makers eager for us to try them, it was 
difficult to discover a vantage point or a lighting that 
had not done duty many times before. In vain one 
hunted for a subject, new and fresh enough to stimulate 
interest in the platemakers’ excellent productions. 
But here, in the highlands of Dorset untried and 
attractive possibilities simply jostle one another. The 
sunrise on the little English mountain, Melbury Hill, 
seen from our window and on which the sheep-bells 
are distinctly heard, cries out to be photographed; 
and that twenty-mile distant view over Somerset 
beyond, how would it look if a telephoto lens were used? 
As the hours wear away and the lighting changes and 
clouds roll up—a continual occurrence this summer 
one’s interest in the camera is tremendously stimulated 
and revived; and it is only the absolute necessity to 
get the house straight that prevents a very deep plunge 
into photography at once. 

To all those who have become somewhat stale at 
photography we would recommend a “move”. It 
has a far more stimulating effect than just a change 
to the sea or a summer-tour, for the new landscapes 
and scenes are to be our own possessions, part of the 
permanent fresh environment that quickens the pulse 





and sharpens the perceptions and renews the recogni- 
tion of the beautiful in our every-day surroundings. 

Professional photographers over here are becoming 
increasingly concerned at the falling off of their por- 
traiture business. It is not the big men with repu- 
tations, for their work always seems to command a 
sale; but the ordinary rank-and-file photographers 
who are suffering and who are trying all kinds of “side 
lines” just to keep going. They cannot understand 
why the public at large no longer cares to have itself 
photographed. 

The Professional Photographers’ Association is doing 
valuable work in stimulating photographers to recap- 
ture or rather revive this trade; and, no doubt, their 
schemes for communal advertisement and general 
stirring up of photographic activities have been a help. 
But the root of the matter seems to us that people's 
taste in the arrangement of their living-rooms has 
changed. In the modern home one sees an absence of 
ornament and certainly never a mantlepiece crowded 
with photographs. Our taste is more simple and aus- 
tere, and nowadays, a table is looked on as somewhere 
to put something down instead of a parade-ground for 
framed photographs. In the old days, if we gave a 
friend our photograph, it was with the certainty that 
it would be displayed somewhere in his house. Now 
there is no longer anywhere to put a photograph; we 
do not give it, and so there is no object in having our- 
selves photographed,—hence, bad trade. 

There is another side to this question, and we ask 
ourselves, even allowing for our simpler taste in the 
arrangement of rooms, should we have banished photo- 
graphs quite so recklessly had they been better work? 
Perhaps the old-fashioned ordinary portrait, with its 
inartistic surface, its over-retouching and general banal 
appearance created such a revulsion of feeling against 
its type that the only thing to do was to sweep it clean 
away. 

Now really better work is being done, perhaps 
things may change. If only something would revive 
the fashion for photographs, all would be well. But 
in these more practical days, a fashion generally means 
a use; and how can we use portraits? . . . Here our 
brain gave out and turning for refreshment to our 
September Pooto-ErA MaGazine which had just come, 
we find Captain Beardsley throwing most optimistic 
light on this depressing and perplexing subject. “The 
Come-back of the Family Album” he calls it, and we 
sincerely hope that what he predicts may also come 
true over here, and that there may be “a change of 
feeling, a greater respect and a truer valuation of it 
than in past years”. If this is really the case, then 
the problem is as good as solved and there will be no 
need for the poster, soon to be seen in all our big cities, 
with its slogan “Someone, somewhere wants your 
Photograph”’; for we shall know that albums everywhere 
are waiting for it! 

The London Salon has come around again. The 
Press View was yesterday, the Private View today 
and we are not there, and so not able to tell our readers 
anything about it till next month. We regretted that 


(Continued on page 278) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 











Announcing the Sixth Year of The Cleveland 
Photographic Society School of Photography 


All classes began Friday evening, October 7. 

Portraiture: Basic system of lighting of head and 
shoulders. Figure-and-group work. Practice. Special 
pictorial lighting-demonstrations. You will learn how 
easily. Every Friday evening, beginning October 7. 

Tecunique: For the beginner. Elementary picture- 
composition. Cameras, exposure, color-values, chem- 
istry and lenses. Developing, intensifying, reduction. 
Printing, enlarging, toning, finishing. Plenty of prac- 
tice work. A complete course for the beginner. Every 
Friday evening, beginning October 7. 

PicrortaL ProtrocrapHy: Group-work for the 
advanced worker. Print-criticism, bromoil, carbon, 
gum, for salon and exhibition work. Congenial group 
practice for the serious photographer. Every Friday 
evening, beginning October 7. 

Lectures, TTRAVELOGS, SpectAL DEMONSTRATIONS: 
Every Wednesday evening in addition to classes. Com- 
petent instructors and lecturers amid friendly sur- 
roundings. 

Srup1o, Dark- AND Work-Rooms: Lecture and exhi- 
bition hall, lounge room. All available to members of 
The Cleveland Photographic Society, Inc., 2073 East 
4th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, without additional cost 
over regular dues. Write us, or visit the classes and 
convince yourself. No obligation, of course. 


Ciass-Program UsEeD ror OcTOBER 


October 7. 

Portrait: Demonstration of light on head and shoulders. 

Technical: Cameras and exposure. This is the class for 
beginners. 

Pictorial: For advanced 
Bring down a print. 


October 14. 

Portrait: Practice last week’s demonstration. Use your 
own camera, or have 5 x 7 holders for club-camera. 

Technical: Chemical mixing for printing. Printing- 
papers. 

Pictorial: Enlarging for bromoil. Have _ bromoil 
enlarging-paper and a lot of negatives. 


October 21. 


Portrait: Demonstration of balance in light. 
Technical: Elementary picture composition. 
Pictorial: Bromoil Bleaching. 

October 28. 

Portrait: Practice last week’s demonstration. 
Technical: Chemical mixing for negative developing. 
Pictorial: Bromoil inking. 


workers. Print-criticism. 


Notre—tThere are no hard-and-fast class rules. The 
work is largely practice. You may take only part of 
the work, say, printing, or composition, and so forth. 
Have a note-book. Don’t try to remember! Classes 
begin about 8.15 p.m. and end about 10 o’clock. In 
the Pictorial Group only advanced workers will get 
the most benefit. This is an unusual opportunity for 
all who wish to enjoy photographic success. 


Eleventh International Salon of Photography 
Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles 


Tue Eleventh International Salon of Photography 
under the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, will be held in the Gallery of Fine and Applied 
Arts of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science 
and Art, Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Calif., January 
2 to 31, inclusive, 1928. The last day for receiving 
prints will be December 5, 1927. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Chairman of the Salon 
Committee, 731 South Hope St., Los Angeles. 
Through the courtesy of the committee we have a 
supply of entry-blanks which we shall be very glad to 
mail to any reader on receipt of two cents postage. 
An unusual effort is being made to have this salon the 
best ever held by the Camera Pictorialists of Los 
Angeles, and we are sure that our readers will do their 
part to make it a success. 


Camera Club of Syracuse Y. M. C. A. Salon 


The Second Biennial Syracuse Salon of Pictorial 
Photography, under the auspices of the Camera Club 
of the Syracuse Y. M. C. A., will be held March 5 to 31, 
inclusive, 1928. Last day for receiving prints will be 
February 10, 1928. Further particulars and entry- 
blanks may be obtained from Mr. Kent C. Haven, 
Director, Syracuse Salon, 340 Montgomery St., Syracuse, 
New York. 


Movie Makers to Have Special 
Mediterranean Tour 


As a member of the Amateur Cinema League, we 
received a very interesting letter and an attractive 
folder entitled, “Movie Makers’ Mediterranean Tour’’, 
with regard to a special tour which is to be conducted 
by Gardner Wells in connection with James Boring’s 
Third Annual Mediterranean Cruise. Those of our 
readers who are not yet members will do well to write 
for particulars to Mr. Roy W. Winton, Managing 
Director, Amateur Cinema League, Inc., 105 West 
Fortieth St., New York City. The itinerary as person- 
ally prepared by Mr. Wells—an expert kinemato- 
grapher himself—should appeal strongly to every 
owner of motion-picture equipment who is seeking 
exceptional subject-material of permanent interest 
and pictorial beauty. 

Klay 


LONDON LETTER 
(Continued from page 277) 


our visit to London had to be postponed, for these Views 
are both filled with interest and enjoyment in their 
different ways. At the more informal Press View, we 
meet all sorts of old friends: representatives of the 
lay press, many of them jibing at photography; but 
nearly all of them entertaining to chat with. The 
Private View has always been a special feature of the 
Salon, a great gathering of photographers and all inter- 
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It is a function not to miss, for at 


ested in our craft. 
it one meets not only personal friends but those whose 
intimacy we do not possess, but for whom we feel good 
will and interest and with whom we like to keep in 
touch, although the chance for it comes only once a 


year. In our next letter we hope to give our readers 
some of our own impressions, but promise not to be 
too verbose, for there seems nothing much duller than 
a lengthy and detailed report of an exhibition that one 
is never likely to see. 


Buffalo Camera Club Salon 


Tue Ninth Annual Salon of Photography, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Club, will be held January 15 
to 29, inclusive, 1928, at the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, N.Y. The last day for receiving prints will 
be December 19, 1927. Further particulars and entry- 
forms can be obtained from Mr. T. W. Copeland, 
secretary, 528 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pictorial Holland 
AMSTERDAM, September, 1927. 


Tue present serves to inform you that the exhibition 
“Fota’’, originally intended as an international exhibi- 
tion, has been transformed into a national one under 
the above-mentioned title, with a view to bringing 
together a collection of photographs, which render 
and express the beauties of landscapes and towns, 
typically and characteristically, as well as the pictur- 
esqueness of the surroundings, the particular manners 
and customs of the Dutch people and their typical 
conditions of living in the most extensive sense, so 
that the great number of foreign tourists, visiting 
Holland during the Olympiade next year, will have a 
correct idea of this country. 

The exhibition will be held at Amsterdam in the 
“Stedelijk Museum” (Municipal Museum), benevo- 
lently ceded to us for this purpose by the municipal 
authorities. 

An international exhibition of art-photography will 
be held under the management of the Association of 
Dutch Amateur-Photographic Societies. 

For further information, apply to Mr. J. Frowein, 
9a, Turfstraat, Arnhem (Holland). 

D. v. Kreve.p. 


“The Ciné Miniature’’, No. 3 


WE take particular pleasure to call attention to the 
third number of The Ciné Miniature, which is devoted 
to the subject of trick-work in kinematography. Our 
own motion-picture editor, Mr. Herbert C. McKay, 
A.R.P.S., is the author, and we believe that this fact 
alone will induce our readers to send for a copy. They 
are assured of practical information presented in a 
thoroughly interesting manner. Copies may be 
obtained from Leonard Cordell, 1636 North Washtenaw 
Avenue, Chicago. The price is 15 cents. 


Dispositions and Health 


“How to Brain THE Day Wrone”’—we've all 
learned ways of doing that—dropped a spot of egg 
on a clean suit, missed the best train, forgot to take 
important papers. All kinds of little petty things 
can make the best natured among us begin the day 
wrong. And from then on, everything else goes wrong. 
Irritability, discontent, and complications seem to 
follow. And why? Because we’ve let a little thing 
upset us. Our dispositions have had a pin stuck into 





them and that pin goes on tormenting. Enough 
pricking pins may do really serious damage. 

A sense of humor often saves the day. But a sense 
of humor is incompatible with a nagging pain or a 
constant weariness. Even the worry that something 
may be wrong sours the milk of good cheer in most 
of us. Certain great ones of this earth like Helen 
Keller succeed in keeping sweet in spite of ill health; 
but for most of us, good disposition bubbles up only 
out of a healthy body and a healthy mind. 

Have you ever gone about your business with a 
tormenting pain or a tired feeling, and found that 
you snap at your fellow workmen and say things you 
don’t really mean? You sometimes quarrel with your 
superior, or exaggerate wrongs, real or fancied. Some- 
times this results in the loss of a job. Unrest and 
trouble in factories, offices, and homes are many times 
traced to the fact that physical fitness is not made 
the fundamental asset. When a person’s physical 
condition is out of tune, his mind will not play harmo- 
niously; so that if sudden trouble comes, he is unable to 
meet it rationally. Whereas the healthy man seldom 
harbors a grievance, and can look at the world sanely 
and optimistically. 

Your days will begin right if you know how you are 
physically. Have you had a good overhauling by 
your doctor recently so that you know there is nothing 
the matter with you? Let him tell you whether you 
are eating the right food. He will remind you that 
you need eight hours’ sleep, with plenty of fresh air 
in your rooms. Probably he will ask if you are getting 
some exercise every day and if you are keeping your 
body clean inside and outside with water? See your 
family physician and let him look you over. 

Periodic physical examinations are urged as part 
of the educational campaign carried on by the National 
Tuberculosis Association and affiliated associations 
throughout the country. Their aim is to eradicate 
tuberculosis by teaching healthy daily living; and 
their work is supported by the penny Christmas seals 
sold in December. 

EuizaBetu CoLe. 


National Association Notes 
TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Tue Traveling Exhibits are now ready to go on 
tour for another year. 

Secretary Vinson reports that this year he has four 
Traveling Exhibits representative of the work of the 
best portrait-photographers in the country. Each 
Exhibit has between 100 and 125 prints. In addition. 
there will be two Traveling Exhibits representative 
of the work of the best Industrial Photographers. 

These Exhibits are available to any member of the 
P. A. of A., any club or association or to any art- 
museum. The only cost or restrictions in connection 
with these Exhibits are that the applicant is requested 
to pay all express-charges and be responsible that the 
pictures are returned in good condition and kept clean, 
and that none are stolen while in his possession. 

In the first six months in 1927 these Exhibits were 
shown in twenty-five cities. Already the demand is 
so great that the Exhibits are booked two months 
ahead. Any photographer or club desiring these 
Exhibits should write immediately to the Secretary's 
office, 2258 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPEAKERS BuREAU 


One of the new departments of the P. A. of A. is the 
Speakers’ Bureau. For a long time the National 


Association has felt the need of closer contact with 
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and greater service to the local clubs and associations. 
As one means to this, they have established the 
Speakers’ Bureau. 

It is expected that over fifty or more of the leading 
photographers and manufacturers will volunteer their 
services in this connection. These men and women 
are among the foremost photographers and business 
men that the photographic profession has. They will 
carry to the members of the clubs an inspirational 
message of great importance. They will speak or 
lecture on every branch of photography, technical and 
artistic, as well as on its business aspects, such as costs, 
advertising, sales, and so forth. 

There will be no charge for the services of these 
speakers other than that the club or association will 
be asked to pay their expenses while away from the 
office. Clubs wishing the services of any of these 
speakers are requested to write the secretary’s office 
at least six weeks to two months in advance so that 
the speaker will have plenty of time to arrange his 
business-affairs. 

NEWS FROM THE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

Secretary Vinson is just rendering his annual report 
to the Board of Directors. From the first of October, 
1926, to the tenth of October, 1927, he will have traveled 
over 27,000 miles in the interests of the Association, 
carrying the message of co-operation to the clubs 
and associations. As a result, the secretary’s office 
will be able to be many times more helpful and efficient 
in its contact with the photographers, individually 
and collectively, than it ever has been. 

The final financial report for the Convention will 
show a profit for the Association of over $3,300. 

The final statement for the Winona School will 
show a gross profit, not counting money spent for 
permanent improvements, of very nearly $900 with 
a net profit of approximately $194. 

In addition to all of the other activities and Associa- 
tion work, over 32,000 pieces of mail-matter have 
been sent out of Association Headquarters during the 
past few months. 

of this is helping materially in bringing the 
Association into far closer contact than ever before 
with its membership. As a result of all of this work 
a great many local, state, and district clubs have been 
and are being organised. 

At the present time, clubs are in process of organisa- 
tion in Wyoming and Alabama, as well as local and 
district clubs in Portland, Maine; Middletown, Ohio; 
and San Bernardino, California; as well as plans for 
an organisation of the Industrial photographers in the 
State of New York. 

L. C. Vinson, Secretary. 


An Autochrome Anniversary 


Twenty years ago, November the first, occurred 
an event that is not without a degree of historical 
interest. Early in the year of 1907 the Autochrome 
was born. It was a perfect development of direct 
color-photography—practical, simple, truthful (in 
the main), and requiring no skill, no experience from 
the practitioner. Antoine Lumiére, who with his two 
sons had invented the process and manufactured 
the plates (ready for immediate use), visited this 
country in the autumn of 1907; but while in New 
York City, he received no recognition from any source, 
partly, perhaps, because he spoke no English. One 
individual, prominently identified with pictorial 
photography, when informed that the eminent Antoine 
Lumiére (chevalier of the Legion of Honor) was 
staying in New York, haughtily remarked, “I don’t 


care; he knows where to find me!” The old gentleman, 
disappointed at his cool reception, decided to return 
to France at once. Hearing of this, the writer hastily 
arranged a dinner in honor of the distinguished French- 
man, telegraphed to his agent, Mr. Brulatour, in New 
York, requesting him to conduct M. Lumiére to 
Boston, both to attend the above-mentioned dinner 
at 7 o'clock. They arrived in Boston at 6 o'clock. 
The memorable event took place at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and was a brilliant success. Eminent men 
representing the fine arts, photography and the press, 
were present. In response to a toast, M. Lumiére 
addressed his admirers in French, but in a voice 
quivering with emotion. Turning to his host, he 
asked to be permitted to express his gratitude by 
offering him the first autochrome-portrait ever made, . 
of a prominent citizen of Lyons, France. It was 
gratefully accepted. After remaining in the recipient’s 
possession for twenty years, it was recently donated 
to the photo-historical museum of the Union Camera 
Club, Boston. 
Witrrep A. Frencu. 


The Wollensak Opto Kit 


Four genuine Wollensak products encased in a 
good-looking box are now being marketed and known 
as the Opto Kit. The kit consists of the Pockescope 
Sr., a six-power pocket-telescope to view distant 
objects that are difficult to see with the unaided eye; 
a 50x microscope, an instrument that magnifies 
minute objects fifty diameters clearly and brilliantly. 
This is supplied with one prepared slide and two plain 
slides. Then there is a magnifier that is hinged to a 
black genuine cowhide leather-case. This folds flat 
and fits readily into the vest-pocket. It magnifies 
five diameters and is ideal as a reading-glass for examin- 
ing the structure of plant and animal-life or for 
viewing photographs, maps and so forth. <A pocket 
compass is the fourth member of the kit—a thoroughly 
reliable instrument on either land or water. It has a 
jewel-mounted needle and an unbreakable crystal. 
All these instruments are made by the Wollensak 
Optical Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

This set does not only challenge the desire of the 
Boy Scout and younger folks, but it has a distinct 
appeal to grown-ups, because all the instruments in 
the Opto Kit are thoroughly practical and have decidedly 
serviceable and educational value which renders them 
useful to all classes and at all times. Holly-wrappers 
form part of the kit at this season of the year. This 
adds a holiday-flavor to the Opto Kit and aids in its 
appearance as a gift set. The total value of the instru- 
ments in the kit when itemised amounts to $7.50; but 
the retail price of the Opto Kit complete is only $6.00. 


New York Institute Graduates Make Good 


THE youngest newsreel company in the country, 
the M-G-M Service is building up a live-wire organ- 
isation throughout the United States. In fact, this 
organisation is being extended to almost every country 
in the world. In consequence of this fact, it is rarely 
that any event of importance takes place anywhere 
without an M-G-M man being among those present. 

One of the greatest problems confronting the new 
company was that of obtaining dependable and compe- 
tent cameramen. In this the aid of the New York 
Institute of Photography was solicited, with the result 
that in virtually every state of the Union a graduate 
of the New York Institute of Photography is now 
serving M-G-M as kinematographer. 
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Bell & Howell Appoint H. C. Bodine 
Eastern Sales Manager 


Tue Bert & Howett Company, manufacturers of 
professional and amateur (Filmo) motion-picture 
equipment, recently appointed Mr. H. O. Bodine to 
take charge of their New York office and serve as 
Eastern Sales Manager. This position was formerly 
held by F. A. Cotton who not long ago met with a very 
unfortunate accident which proved fatal. 

Mr. Bodine needs no introduction to the photo- 
graphic industry, having been actively and promi- 
nently connected with this fascinating profession 
throughout his entire business experience of twenty- 
five years. Dealers and users of Filmo equipment 
will find Mr. Bodine thoroughly conversant with 
every factor of the business. 

Developing a lively interest in photography in his 
youth, Mr. Bodine had landscapes and genres accepted 
and hung in the principal photographic exhibits and 
salons of the world. This successful amateur work 
lead to his entering industrial photography as a pro- 
fession, in which endeavor he gained a broad, practical 
experience in industrial, portrait and scientific photo- 
graphy. 

The development of the American Photographic 
Salon was materially aided by Mr. Bodine’s ability, 
as was the organisation of the Photographic Dealers’ 
Association of New York, and the Photographic 
Dealers’ Association of America. In the management 
of the first international Exposition of the Photographic 
Arts and Industries at Grand Centra] Palace, New York 
City, 1914, and of the International Photographic 
Exhibition, Grand Central Palace, 1923, Mr. Bodine 
was a prime mover. 

His business-experience has included the following 
connections: sales-manager of Raw Film Supply 
Company, New York City; advertising and sales- 
manager of the following firms: Wollensak Optical 
Company, Rochester, N.Y.; Herbert & Huesgen, New 
York City; Agfa Products, Inc., and Gevaert Company 
of America, New York City. 

Through this intensive experience in photographic 
activities, Mr. Bodine is exceptionally well qualified 
for his new position. 


C. M. Hayes 


STRICKEN by an attack of heart disease while on his 
way home in a taxicab, Clarence M. Hayes, sixty-five 
years old, one of the best known photographers in 
Detroit and this section of the United States, passed 
away quietly before he could be taken to a hospital. 
Mr. Hayes lived at 153 Eason Ave., Highland Park. 

He was born in Sheridan, Ohio, and became inter- 
ested in photography as a youth. At Painesville, Ohio, 
he first entered the work which was to win him prom- 
inence among photographers of the country and which 
led him to come to Detroit to set up a studio of his 
own more than thirty-five years ago. 

As the head of C. M. Hayes and Company, with 
studios in the Fine Arts Building, his work attracted 
wide attention, and his discovery of new processes 
made him one of the best known figures among the 
leading photographers. 

He was a member of the Detroit Club, the D. A. C., 
the Detroit Golf Club, and of the Essex Club at Windsor, 
from which he was returning when he was stricken. 
He was a thirty-second degree Mason. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Albert Postal, 
of Detroit, and two grandsons. 





Brooklyn Institute Camera Club 


An audience of more than one hundred and fifty 
opened the fall season of the Brooklyn Institute 
Camera Club, September 29, at the Academy of Music 
and listened to a lecture by Mr. Morris Greenberg, 
Pd.M., on “Snapshots vs. Pictorial Photographs’, 
and illustrated his points with many slides from the 
collection of Jos. Petrocelli. Some of these slides were 
made especially for this meeting and were intended to 
show the errors made by the average novice making 
snapshots, in contrast to the beautiful results that may 
be attained by the painstaking care of the true pictori- 
alist. Several groups of slides were shown to illustrate 
successive attempts to achieve a pictorial result by 
elimination or suppression of unnecessary details, 
and other slides were to show how a snapshot showing 
several unrelated groups or masses may be divided or 
resolved into units and by proper attention to com- 
position and balance, made into real pictures. 

Before introducing the speaker, Mr. Myers R. 
Jones welcomed the guests of the evening and told of 
the studio-alterations and the additions to our equip- 
ment, and invited all to stay after the lecture and visit 
our rooms. Many of the audience did so, and it is 
believed that a number were impressed with the 
advantages and incentives a camera club may afford. 


New York Photographers and Dealers to Help 
Red Cross 


THE entire photographers and photo supplies trade 
in New York City will be intensively covered in the 
1927 Red Cross Roll-Call, according to the plan of 
representative leaders, who, as volunteer chairmen 
of specially organised groups, are already formulating 
a comprehensive Roll-Call program. I. Busebaum, of 
35 Lafayette St., Brooklyn, N.Y., heads as chairman 
of the photographers, and George Murphy of 57 East 
9th St., New York City, heads the photo supplies group. 

The large volunteer organisation of the metropolis 
to secure the superlative response throughout the city 
to the annual membership effort, will number repre- 
sentatives of every part of New York’s industrial, 
mercantile, and professional life. Following the 
program which has operated with notable results in 
previous years, the huge volunteer alignment will be 
based on the plan of wide-spread committee groups 
to carry the Roll-Call message into every branch of 
trade and industry; and by the opening of the Roll- 
Call on Armistice Day it is estimated that approxi- 
mately two hundred such groups will be in action, 
each under the leadership of an outstanding figure 
in the field to be covered by the individual group. 

The chairmen of the groups covering the photo- 
graphers and the photo supplies trade of whom Mr. 
Murphy served as chairman of a similarly organised 
group in the Roll-Call endeavor last year, anticipate 
even more generous support for the forthcoming 
appeal, and aim at a unanimous enrollment of the 
personnel throughout their field. 

Included in the outstanding metropolitan activities 
of the Red Cross, for whose adequate maintenance 
the annual membership invitation is extended to every 
resident of the city, are the disaster-relief and the 
public health-program, under which thousands of 
surgical dressings are supplied to local hospitals each 
year, and which also covers nursing-service, first aid, 
and work in home hygiene and care of the sick. Dis- 
abled ex-service men and their dependents are also 
a large factor in the Red Cross program; and activities 
in their behalf include legal assistance, money loans, 
and medical attention. 
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‘*Photo-Era Magazine’’ now a Trade-Mark 


TuE United States Patent Office, under the date of 
September 20, 1927, issued Trade-Mark Registration 
Certificate No. 232,920, thereby reserving to the 
Photo-Era Publishing Company, Inc., of Wolfeboro, 
N. H., the exclusive right to the name of Pooto Era 
MaGazinE as used on the front cover and elsewhere 
in the magazine. This certificate will remain in force 
for twenty years. The name ‘“‘PHoto-ErA” has been 
known throughout the world for nearly thirty years as 
being associated with a photographic publication which 
has enjoyed the respect and the esteem of thousands of 
amateur and professional photographers. It is but 
fitting that the name should be protected and that it 
should merit the rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by goods, services and publications of long-established 
international reputation. 


Are We to Have Motion-Picture Salons? 


Peruaps this question may appear to be rather far 
fetched at this time; but is not something of the kind 
conceivable within the next few years? Why should 
not a group of amateur or professional kinemato- 
graphers meet and project their reels for inspection 
and judging. Surely, those who attended such a 
salon would be very likely to have their interest main- 
tained to the last reel. And what a variety of subjects 
and treatment would appear—and all in motion, too! 
Certainly those of our readers who may be suffering 
from a case of temporary photographic lethargy would 
be inclined to “sit up and take notice”. Whether 
there is anything in the idea or not, it will be of interest 
and value to watch any developments in this direction. 





For that Friend of Yours 


THE time will soon be at hand when the problem of 
Christmas presents will have to be solved. Before 
seeking elsewhere for a solution, why not consider a 
subscription to PHotro-Era MaaGazine? It is not a 
very expensive gift; but it is one which our testimonial 
letters prove to be very acceptable to a large number 
of educated men and women. Already we have 
received a number of such subscription-orders. May 
we not anticipate the pleasure of receiving yours? 


Should Critics be Practical Workers? 


Or late we have received several indications that 
a considerable number of amateur and professional 
photographers believe that critics should be practical 
workers themselves. It is claimed that too many 
critics possess “‘book-knowledge” and cannot “‘practice 
what they preach”. Furthermore, it is stated that the 
criticism of pictorial work would be received with 
far greater good humor and appreciation if the critic 
were known to be a practical worker himself. We are 
not advancing any opinions of our own at this time; 
but if any of our readers wish to discuss the matter 
constructively in our columns, we shall be very glad 
to supply space for their communications. 


Seattle Camera Club First to Score! 


As a result of the judge’s verdict in the Advanced 
and the Beginners’ Competitions, ending September 
30, 1927, Dr. K. Koike of the Seattle Camera Club 
has the double honor of being the first camera club 
member to score for his club, and of being the only 
prize-winner in the two competitions who was a mem- 
ber of a photographic organisation of any kind. It will 
be remembered that the Seattle Camera Club won 
and held the PHoro-Era Tropuy Cup for 1925-1926. 
The Fort Dearborn Camera Club made a hurried but 
effective attempt to capture the cup and won it for 
1926-1927. Now the Seattle Camera Club has come 
back with determination and has scored one point, 
thus placing itself in the lead to win the 1927-1928 
race. A number of camera clubs were represented by 
prints which failed to win a prize-award, although 
several club members received Honorable Mention 
Certificates. The September competitions were a 
bit early for most camera club members to get to 
work. The October and November competitions should 
result in a closer score. Therefore, until the October 
competitions are judged, early in November, the 
Seattle Camera Club will remain in the lead—and per- 
haps it will after that, too. In baseball, a one-run lead 
is often sufficient to win the game. It is up to other 
camera clubs now to make things interesting and to 
help make a close race of it. 


Arthur Hammond on Staff of American School 
of Photography 


Many of our Boston readers, as well as those in 
other parts of the country, will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Arthur Hammond is now on the staff of the 
American School of Photography, 3691 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. For twenty-five years he was a 
professional photographer and specialised in high- 
class home-portraiture. He then became Associate 
Editor of American Photography for several years, 
during which time he wrote “Pictorial Composition in 
Photography”, one of the best textbooks of its kind 
on the subject. He has been a frequent contributor 
to the photographic magazines of this country and 
overseas. His pictures have been hung at the leading 
American salons, the London Salon and in other 
exhibitions. We believe that the students of this 
well-known photographic school are to be congratu- 
lated upon being able to receive instruction from a 
teacher of Mr. Hammond’s photographic experience 
and attainments. 


Our Thanks to One and All 


Tuts month our good friends, the contributors, the 
camera-club secretaries, the “interested reader’, and 
many others have literally swamped us with articles, 
club-notes and news-items, all of which we appreciate 
deeply. However, this material—that is, a great deal 
of it—arrived after this issue was made up and ready 
for press. Time was limited, but we used all that we 
could possibly squeeze in without seriously delaying 
publication. 
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ALMA R. LAVENSON 
HONORABLE MENTION—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 








